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The Educational Value of 
: Shorthand 


Shorthand Unsurpassed as a Vocational and Cultural 
Subject 
By Dr. John F. Forbes, Rochester, N. Y. 


[Am address delivered before the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association} 


VERY important educational change 
- is going on before our very eyes, and 
yet we are not fully aware of it. It is 
ways difficult for those who live in a period 
{ change to understand and value the period 
ightly, and yet we are now, to some degree at 
ist, the that are at 
work—not undermining the old educational 
ideals in a destructive way, but constructively 
eplacing the old foundations with those 
hich are broader, deeper, and more lasting, in 
rder that on them may be reared a better 
structure of humanity. 
We are changing from an individual to a 
social conception of education, just because 


conscious of forces 


ve are getting a new conception of man—a 
conception that the individual as a 
product of the social whole, organic to it in 
such a sense that it may be said of him that 
he has no right, no normal, no complete life 
ipart from the social whole to which he 
belongs; that he rises into individuality only 
to add a new element of strength, to perform 
1 new service for, and so be conscious of, and 
share in the larger and deeper life of the whole. 
Thus individual culture, in its varied forms, 
the age long aim of education, is gradually 
ing replaced by the aim of Social Efficiency. 

We are planning our courses of study and 
ur equipment so as to produce the intelligent, 
skillful and efficient worker, conscious of the 
lignity of his task in relation to the common 
good, rather than the cultivated gentleman, 
onscious mainly of his separation from and 
superiority to the uncultivated mass below 
him. 

We must not, however, in considering this 
profound change in our educational ideals and 
the fact that 


sees 


ims, lose sight of cultural or 





disciplinary education has rendered indis- 
pensable service in three directions. The 
first of these lies in the fact that this educa- 
tion itself was originally utilitarian in the 
sense that it was intended to train the pro- 
fessional and governing classes, and was there- 
fore then, as indeed it is now, really vocational 
education for certain groups in the com- 
munity. The difficulty arose when, from the 
fact that in consequence of changed social 
conditions arising from national, industrial, 
and commercial development, other groups 
were reaching out after education, this classi- 
cal curriculum, now become sacred, erected 
into a fetish, stiffened into a fixed and in- 
violable formula, was declared to be the only 
possible form of education for everybody. 
There could be nothing worthy of the sacred 
name of education without the classical 
languages, higher mathematics, and the philo- 
sophical sciences. Against this narrow view 
there has been an earnest and justifiable 
revolt, but it should not be forgotten that it 
is just as important to maintain vocational 
schools for lawyers, doctors, clergymen, edi 

tors, and teachers (not to mention many other 
so-called professional callings), as for those 

forms of work commonly designated as trades. 
The present high school curriculum, for ex- 
ample, is fairly well adapted to the prepara- 
tion of men for college, and the college courses 
are perhaps as well adapted to the completion 
of preparation for the technical schools of 
law, medicine, theology, etc., and hence we 
must permanently maintain schools of this 
general character, but we must not, and will 
not very much longer attempt to force upon 
the alternative of 

classical high school course or no course. W< 


the youth of our country 
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have indeed, in many cities, changed this 
alternative into classical high school, com- 
mercial high school, or technical high school 
course, 

The second form of service which the 
cultural or disciplinary education has ren- 
dered is revealed in its power to develop 
initiative, a certain definite attitude of the 
student toward problems and difficulties 
which may confront him in life. The student 
gradually learns that what at first seems con- 
fused and ambiguous can be brought into clear 
and definite form by patient attention and 
steady work; that the seemingly insurmount- 
able can be overcome; the difficult made easy; 
the insoluble, solved. Thus he acquires a 
certain attitude of confidence in his ability 
to solve intellectual difficulties, and also gets 
knowledge of and becomes habituated to wise 
and effective modes of approach in attack ng 
his difficulties and problems; modes of ap- 
proach which prove to be just as valuable in 
his vocation as they were in his school life. 

The third form of service which the classical 
education has rendered, in some degree at 
least, fo all its students, is the more correct, 
facile, and efficient use of English which the 
long continued instructional processes have 
developed. All teaching, in all subjects, in- 
volves the use of English, and this process 
carried on five days in the week for four 
years must result in a considerable develop- 
ment of the power to understand and use the 
English language, which is only another way 
of saying that it must result in a systematic 
development of all the mental powers. 

And now the question will naturally arise 
in your minds, “All that the speaker has said 
may be true, but what relation do these 
statements sustain to the Educational Value 
of Shorthand?” 

An important relation, I am compelled to 
answer, because I believe that by our previous 
discussion we have developed the principles 
by which the educational value of shorthand, 
or any other subject of study, may be tested. 
The question is this: ‘Must we, in changing 
our educational ideal from the individualistic 
to the social; from the cultural to the utilita- 
rian or vocational aim, lose the values which 
we have pointed out as belonging to the 
former, or may we still hope to retain them?” 
Of course, there can be no doubt of the de- 
sirability of the change from the standpoint 
of the material welfare of both the individual 
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and society, involving, as it does, the atte: 
to ascertain the task for which each child js 
fitted by nature, and then directly pr 
him for the execution of that task; the 
question is: Shall both the individual and 
society thereby sustain irreparable, inte! 
tual and spiritual loss? 

Now, my task is to take one subject 
study, a subject which has been generall 


if not universally, regarded as exclusive! 
utilitarian or vocational in character, and 
endeavor to examine it in such a way as t 
show, if possible, that the prosecution of th 


study does not involve loss of the cultural and 


disciplinary values which we have heen 
discussing 

Let us look at the matter somewhat in 
detail. 
our attention in the study of shorthand is th 
manual skill that must be gained, involving 
as it does, a coérdination of the delicate 


The first characteristic that attracts 


muscular movements of the eve and ea: 
We are apt to underestimate the value of 
this codrdination in its relation to the develop- 
ment of increased intelligence. We have 
learned much about this value through the 
relatively recent attempts, by means of ver 
careful experiments, under scientific con 
ditions, to master the pedagogical principles 
involved in the instruction of feeble-minded 
and subnormal children. It has, I believe, 
been fully established that the most direct 
path to mental growth is through physi 
coérdination. Indeed, so much is this th 
case that certain selected coérdinations ar 
used as standard tests of the mental status 
of the child. These facts, taken in connection 
with the psy¢ ho | hysiological fact that the 
brain center for speec h is closely connected 
with the center for movement of the right 
hand in right-handed persons, and the left 
hand in left-handed persons, so that it ts 
inferred that intelligent expression was first 
with the hand and out of this was developed 
the use of the vocal muscles and the corre- 
sponding brain development, go to show that 
the delicate manual skill gained in shorthand 
may have a direct effect upon brain develop- 
ment in the direction of the power of expres 
sion through speech as well as in general 
intelligence. 

Then we may take up the forms of intelle« 
tual activity that are directly and necessarily 
stimulated by the study of shorthand. And 


first we must recognize the tremendous 
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lopment of the power of perception— 
nower of fine discrimination—the noting 





eness and difference that is involved in 
ering the shorthand outlines. Then we 
e the equally significant cultivation of 
ory, which is so obvious as to need only 
bare statement. Constructive imagina- 
has a considerable use in connection 
the invention and composition of out- 


J 


and phrases for new words and forms 





expression as they occur in different voca- 

ns or business and professional relations. 

The will-—the executive aspect of mind— 
is developed into unity and strength. A 
strong will is a will that has but one idea, 
one purpose in such complete and exclusive 
possession of the mind that no other idea or 
mpulse has power to dislodge it. Short- 
and, by its very nature, by the definiteness 
nd unity of the thing to be achieved, by the 
fascination and pleasure involved even in 

tial achievement, tends to thrust back 
nd keep out the thousand and one distract- 
ing or enticing ideas that seek to gain entrance 

the mind, and thus leaves the dominating 
purpose in complete and permanent control. 
Phe power of concentration of attention be- 

ngs here, and is in fact only another name for 
will. This power of resisting all attractions 
ind inclinations—all mind-wandering and 
distractions—this power of continuous and 
concentrated attention, is the very highest 
expression of power of which the human 
mind is capable. Possessed in the very 
highest degree, it renders its possessor almost 
omnipotent. I am firmly convinced that 
there is no other subject of study in all the 
curricula of our schools that so strongly 
stimulates the development of this power as 
does the study of shorthand, especially when 
the stage of writing from dictation is reached. 
By the very necessities of the situation in 
which the student finds himself, his attention 
is held as with the grip of steel, and is concen- 
trated with tremendous energy upon the 
task in hand. 

And, finally, the study of shorthand 
involves a general growth in the power 
ol understanding and of reasoning. This 
power is especially developed through the 
necessity of comprehending the meaning of 
the matter dictated to the student for prac- 
tice writing. One of the methods of testing 
students for capacity in judgment and reason- 
ing consists in giving the pupil alternative 
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the 
correct one. This test is one which the short- 


sentences with 





the request to select 


hand student is constantly subject to—per- 
haps unconsciously, but none the less truly. 
He must comprehend, understand what is 
dictated to him, in order to be able to make a 
proper transcript from his notes. Corre- 
spondence with some of the best shorthand 
reporters in this country has shown con- 
clusively that the main effort, when dicta- 
tion is rapid, is to get the meaning of what is 
dictated, and if this is not done, the tran- 
scription of the notes is much more difh- 
cult. This constant pressure.on the short- 
hand student to acquire the ability to get 
the meaning of what he writes, the constant 
necessity for deciding between alternative 
readings on the basis of consistency with the 
context, as well as on the absolute basis of 
good sense, is a cultural element of the high- 
est value, tending to establish a permanent 
intellectual attitude and mode of approach 
in the matter of discrimination of meaning. 

In view of the solid foundation, there- 
fore, on which stenography rests, both as a 
vocational and cultural subject, we may 
take a just satisfaction in our own calling as 
teachers of stenography. Our work calls 
for the best there is in us. 

Not only should teachers of stenography 
cease to regard themselves as occupying 
an inferior position in the educational world, 
but they should, as indeed should all com- 
mercial teachers, rejoice in the fact that a 
new conception of education on the one hand, 
and a new conception of business as one of 
the greatest forms of social service on the 
other, has at last brought them the recogni- 
tion and honor which they deserve. 


C 2 ? 


“But, Dulcie, what does this mean?” asked 
the visitor. She had taken down a copy of 
Emerson's essays to find pencilled along the 
margin and through the text innumerable 
corrections. It was the first time the visitor 
had been in her school friend’s home, and at- 
tracted by the noble array of volumes—all 
by good authors—upon the library shelves, 
she had at once begun to browse. 

*‘Oh, that’s Ethel," answered Dulcie, with a 
half glanceat theclassic’s scribbled pages—*‘ my 
big sister. She specialized in English and 
father got her ail these books so that she could 
make corrections. Funny, isn’t it? Some of 
these authors are awfully famous, but Ethel 
finds something to correct in the English of 
nearly every one of them.’’— New York Post. 
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HEN the editor of this magazine 

pledged his support to the Sholes 

Monument Fund Association he 
counted on the support also of the thousands 
of readers of the magazine who have been 
benefited by the invention of the typewriter, 
and who in a very large sense owe a debt of 
gratitude to the inventor for giving them the 
means of useful and profitable employment. 
We have never yet counted on the coépera- 
tion of the readers of this magazine for any 
thing and been disappointed with the results. 
Writers of our system—and all users of the 
typewriter—are enthusiastic in their pro- 
fession, enterprising, and appreciative of the 
opportunities and the benefits that the pro 
fession gives them. The editor of this maga- 
zine wants the contributions towards this fund 
for the Sholes Monument to be truly repre 
sentative of the spirit of the great army of 
those who are profiting by the invention of 
Sholes, and makes this special appeal to them 
to send in their contributions at once. 

Christopher Latham Sholes did a wonder 
ful piece of work. Like nearly all inventors, 
he began life in humble surroundings, and 
although he labored long and earnestly in 
perfecting the typewriter, he never lived to 
receive any profits from it except to realize 
that he had produced an instrument that was 
of inestimable value to mankind. 
The Literary Digest in a recent 

said: 


number 


Mr. Sholes failed to reap any large pecuniary 
reward as a result of his achievement. About 
the only satisfaction that he ever derived 
from his invention, aside from the knowledge 
that his labors had been crowned with suc- 
cess, was that he lived long enough to hear 
himself referred to as the “father of the type 
writer.” 


Miss Laura Rhoads, of Rocky Ford, Colo 


rado, in sending ‘in her contribution says: 


I am more than glad to be able to add my 
bit to this worthy cause. It is marvelous 
when one pauses to think and realizes that 
the typewriter is an invention not older than 
the life of one man. Then to weigh the many 
improvements which make its practical use 
invaluable to mankind as a business aid, 
should make us many times grateful for our 
modern inventions. 


The invention of the typewriter has bene- 
fited millions. 


It benefits you every day. It 
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has made your profession possible. It has 
given you a worth-while job with big « 

tunities. Can you do 
appreciation of his genius than contri 
erect a suitable n 


2 


less to show 


a small amount to 
ment to his memory 


THE “‘DIME" CLUB 


contributions not needed 


This is a thing in which every user 


Large are 
desired. 
of the typewriter should have a part. It is 
the spirit of the tribute that counts 
of the appreciation of the ge nius who revol 

but a few short 


evidence 


tionized business methods 
years ago. 

To give every one an opportunity to | 
ticipate, we are going to start a “‘dime”’ club 
a dime apiece, no more, no less. If you ar 
an office worker, get your associates interested 
a club from the whole “‘forc 


| 
a ciu 


and send in 
If you are a student or teacher, start 
in your school and let every one have an oj 
portunity to honor himself by being on 
the contributors to this Fund. 

Acknowledgment will be made in the Greg, 
Writer under the name of the person and firm 
or the teacher and from which thi 
clubs come, with the number of contributors 
and the amount sent. 

Let’s make it ONE HUNDRED THOl 
SAN D—not dollars, but live, enthusiasti 
typists, knowing a little bit more than they 
did before about the machine they use ever 
day and the man who made it possible! 

Start right now, and let your name head the 
list. Address the clubs as well as individual 
contributions to 


school 


Joun R 


WRITER SHOLES MONUMENT 
77 MapIson AVENUE 


New York CIty. 


(GREGG, 


GREGG FUND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously reported $57.00 
F. L. Sterbenz, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, N. Y 1.00 
Laura Rhoads, Rocky Ford, Colo. 1.00 
Florence Salls, Hardwick, Vermont 1.00 
Minnette Murphy, Murphy School of 
Shorthand, Oskaloosa, Iowa...... cit aoe 
Mary Ellinor Lathrop, Madison High 
School, Madison, Wis... 1.00 
J. H. Kane, San Jose, Calif... 1.00 
Gertrude Curtis, Mt. Vernon, Ill 1.00 
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( me Learner and His Problems 
; 

; 

; 

; A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 

>. 

H Conducted by John Robert Gregg, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 
} Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 
; invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners 

? 

‘ 





Some Suggestions to Shorthand Students 


By Winifred Kenna 


¢ [Extracts from address to the shorihand classes of the Monmouth High School, Monmouth, Iii.) 


We could do the readers of this department no greater service than to print, instead of our 

lar department matter, some extracts from a report of a talk by Miss Kenna to the short- 

| students of the Monmouth High School, Monmouth, Illinois. When a student in Gregg 

School, Miss Kenna won the famous “Brown Typewriting Trophy” in the contest held under 

uspices of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association. Later she won the typewriting 

pionship of Chicago. After some years as a stenographer in the Chicago and New York 

es of the Gregg Publishing C ompany, she specialized on the work of this magazine, and 

ny hundreds of the plates appearing in the magazine were from her skilled hand. In ad- 

n to the magazine plates she wrote the plates for Speed Studies and other shorthand books. 

She relinquished this field of work to become secretary to the editor of this magazine, which 

tion she resigned to become secretary to the Director of the American Red Cross in Italy. 

On her return from Italy, Miss Kenna became secretary to her father at Monmouth, Illinois. 

[he principal of the Monmouth High School invited her to make some suggestions to the 

orthand students, and certainly no one could be found better qualified by practical attain- 
ents and experience to give them worth-while suggestions.—Edilor. 


R. GILLERT asked me to make a_ school career if you will only apply yourself 
brief talk on the subject of artistry to it in earnest. 


in shorthand writing, and I agreed, Shorthand is not a subject to be taken up 
inking that possibly a few words of explana- merely for the purpose of earning bread and 
and encouragement from one who has putter. 





atten shorthand long enough to be able to If you regard it as something to be endured 
eak from practical experience would create 
keener interest in this highly important 
ase of the study of shorthand. 
I am here to-day in an unofficial capacity. 
| am speaking as a stenographer to a group of 
tential stenographers, and my remarks 
ire based on personal ex] eriences or observa- 


in school simply for the sake of the pay check 
which you will receive at the end of each week 
later on, you cannot achieve the best results 
here and now, because your heart is not in 
your work; and if you do not achieve results 
in school you will not be able to achieve re- 


' - ; sults when the time comes for you to take 
tion. It has been several years since I left 


he Gregg Publishing Company, but I still 
retain my enthusiasm for shorthand. 


your place in the business world. 


EVERYTHING IS IMPORTANT 





Shorthand is a subject worthy of your most There are altogether too many stenogra- 

irnest attention. In the business world, phers—or near-stenographers, perhaps it 
taken in conjunction with skill in the opera- would be better to term them—who have only 
tion of the typewriter, a knowledge of short- a meagre knowledge of their profession, and 
hand will be a decided asset to you. Tothose who “get by” sim| ly because the demand for 
who are planning to go on to college, a knowl- stenographers is greater than the supply. 
edge of shorthand will be very useful in en- But that is no credit to them, and they are 


ibling you to make the most of your college no credit to the stenographic profession. 
years. More than that, it will be one of the Unless work is worth doing well, it is not 
most interesting studies in your entire high worth doing at all. And this is true irrespec- 
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e importance or insignificance of the 
Every employee of a firm or corpora- 
Pt lays a part in the success of the whole 

ization. Each bit of work is necessary, 
er it be the composition, the transcrip- 
the sealing, stamping and mailing of the 
r, the filing of the office copy, or any one 
vast number of details which go to make 
day in a busy ofhce 

served with the American Red Cross for 
and I 

1 } 


pecome 


remember that oftentimes we 


discouraged because of the 





ningly unimportant part we were playing 
rvice to our country. In one of the talks 

Mr. Henry P. Davison gave, however, 
ssured us that the lowliest service in the 


ned Cross ranks was absolutely essential 
he success of the organization as a whole. 
| this holds true in regard to ordinary busi- 
sas well. No matter how small your role 

be, if you take pride in doing your work 
well that the supervision of it is reduced 
the minimum, you are rendering real serv 


word *'sery ic t si is the key note of success 


i 
day. If you give the best there is in you 
the study of shorthand and typewriting 
school, you will acquire a firm foundation 

n which to build success. There will be many 
hings which you will from 

tual experience, and no doubt you will find 

ur first few weeks of work very confusing 
nd disheartening. I know I did, and I believe 
hat is the experience of most stenographers. 

But you need have no fear of failing to “‘make 

neal 

essons in school that you have solid ground 

to build on. 

Don’t worry about the profits from your 
work. Put your mind on the task of render- 
ing real service and you will find that the 
rofits will take care of themselyes. And in 
iddition because of in- 
reased efficiency, you will find that you take 
keen pleasure in turning out better work and 


have to learn 


if you have so applied yourself to your 


to increased salary 


nore work as time goes on 
BUILD THE FOUNDATION IN 
SCHOOL 


I am laying much emphasis upon the future 
simply because you are building for the fu- 
ture now. The habits you form in school are 
the habits which you will carry through your 
business career. Therefore, it is vastly im- 
portant that you give serious consideration 
to the way in which you are doing your work 














in school. It is obviously easier to change 
a habit while it is young than it is to change 
it a year or several years later when it has ac- 
quired a tenacious hold. 

Probably the majority of you realize the 
importance of accuracy in the application 
of the theory of shorthand, and therefore it 
to dwell at any 


One 


will not be necessary for m« 
length upon that phase of the study. 
or two thoughts occur to me, however, and 
| should like to mention them before passing 
on to the subject of artistic shorthand writing 

The theory rules, wordsigns, phrasing sug 
gestions and other principles contained in the 
shorthand manual are there for a certain pur- 
pose, and they have all been tried out and 
found to be absolutely practical and neces 
You will find it to your advantage t« 
learn these rules and to write in accordance 
with them at all times. This will give you 
uniformity of writing, thereby 
your speed and accuracy in reading back your 


sary. 


increasing 


and, of course, your notes are of no 
unless they can be 
Another important result of ac 


notes 
value transcribed ac 
curately 
curacy in the application of the theory will 
Hesitation 
is costly, and you are bound to hesitate un 
less you know your subject and can apply 
the theory rules quickly 
STICK TO THE PRINCIPLES 

remark, “ 
system, but 
It isn’t hard for 
a person of experience to catasog the author 
of such a remark. I know of one girl who was 
obliged to leave school for some reason or 
other before she had completed more than 
half the lessons in the Manual, and to this 
day she writes the most elementary style 
of shorthand. She has never realized how she 
has handicapped herself by her failure to per- 
fect her knowledge of shorthand. Her notes 
are readable enough, but they are painfully 
drawn, and frequently she breaks even the 
elementary rules. Her knowledge of the sys 
tem has been adequate for the unexacting 
requirements of the positions she has held, 
but she has no reserve of speed to draw upon 
in an emergency. Dictation on anything but 
routine business letters would leave her hope- 


be increased speed in note-taking. 


used to 
now I 


One often hears the 


write such and such a 


write a system of my own.” 


lessly straggling behind. 

An incident concerning this girl's sister also 
occurs to me, and I am going to relate it in 
spite of the fact that it has no direct bearing 
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subject The secretary to the di- 


of a certain department in the Red 
turned home, and instead of promot- 
of the in his de; art- 


director appointed one of the new 


girls already 


I was curious to know just why he 
ne this, and one day when I was talking 


im I asked him. Among other things 


ld me that Miss So-and-So watched 
ck too carefully ever to be able to 
ler the responsibilities of a secretary. 


ld of one time when he had been dic- 
g a letter toward the end of the day 
as interrupted by one of his assistants. 
he turned around to complete the dic- 
n of his letter, what was his surprise to 
A giance at his watch 
It was closing time, and 


‘ ° ’ 
the girl gone! 
ed the mystery. 
id left him in the middle of the letter! 


THE JOY (AND PROFIT) OF ARTISTRY 





I have made the foregoing remarks on the 
ortance of efficiency in actual work for the 
rpose of impressing upon you the import- 
e of forming the habit of accuracy. And 
iracy in forming the outlines—in other 
rds, artistry in shorthand writing—is far 
m being the factor of least importance. 


loo often students get the impression that 
tistic shorthand writing is for the official 
late writers only—that they need not con- 
rn themselves with it in the least. But 
h students are cheating themselves out 
one of the greatest sources of pleasure in 
e study of shorthand, and their neglect of 
is phase of shorthand writing, caused by an 
erroneous idea of its value, is a great handicap 
them, both in school and out of school. 


\ number of years ago Mr. Gregg started 
new department in the Gregg Writer— 
e Order of Gregg Artists, usually abbrevi- 
ted to O. G. A. The purpose of this depart- 
ent was to stimulate interest in the artistic 
ide of shorthand writing. The idea was taken 
enthusiastically all over the country. 
leachers had long been endeavoring to create 
ore interest in artistic shorthand writing, 
it they found it difficult to overcome the 
ipathy of their students. The issuance 
of a certificate from the headquarters of the 
system naturally awakened the interest 
of the students, and the result was keen com- 
etition between classes and individuals. 
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In some cases the certificate was not issued, 
and had failed 
criticisms and suggestions for improvement 
from the editor of the department and, in 
most cases, probably also received aid from 


students who thus received 


the teacher. Our system of card records en- 
abled us to check up the applicants to whcm 
certificates were refused, and it was dec idedly 
encouraging to see students send tests in again 
and again until the coveted certificate was 
finally awarded to them on merit. Sometimes 
I think that such students deserve the lion's 
share of credit, because it takes grit to perse- 
vere until the goal is won. 


PRACTICAL POINTERS 


The whole secret of artistic shorthand writ- 
ing is to give the individual characters the 
formation which they the 
Manual, and to join them together easily and 
naturally. Perhaps you are thinking this is 
more easily said than done. I shall endeavor 
to demonstrate to you that it is just as easy 


are assigned in 


to write correc tly as incorre¢ tly , and also that 
it is just as easy to learn to write correctly as 
it is to learn to write incorrectly. 


Take, for instance, the k and g curves. The 
textbook tells us that & and g should have 
more curve at the end than at the beginning. 
By writing one line of k and g with the curve 
at the beginning, or distributed 
throughout the outline so that it resembles 
a flattened dev blend, and one line with the 
greater part of the curve at the end, you will 
readily see that the latter is the natural way, 
and, because it is natural, it is easier and fast- 
er. More than that, the correct form joins 
the other characters 


evenly 


easily and naturally to 
in the alphabet. 


What I have said about & and g applies 
also to r and J, except that in these most of 
the curve should be at the beginning. 


It is just as easy to acquire the habit of 


making the correct distinction between r 
and /, mand m, tand d, etc., as it is to drop 
into the habit of making these characters 


so nearly alike that you have torely upon the 
context to tell you which you intended to 
write. For instance, the context will always 
tell you whether a straight horizontal line and 
a reversed circle was intended for mere or 
near, but how much easier and how much 
more efficient and satisfactory it would be to 
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that 
itline would be recognizable at a glance, 
out any aid from the context. 
\nd, again, it is just as easy to learn to make 
nd m horizontal strokes, so that you will 
enize them immediately and not try to 
them for ¢t or d, wavering between the 
ds knee and tea, may and day, until 
reading the sentence helps you to settle the 


uur mannand your m an m, so 


»blem 


| want to supplement my remarks with 
egard to the length of the strokes by a word 
f caution. There is moderation in all things. 
In order to distinguish between long and short 
haracters it to make the 
yng stroke four or five times the length of the 
short stroke. The ratio shown in the Manual 
ives sufficient distinction, and unnecessary 


is not necessary 


lengthening of the characters simply makes 

r sprawly notes. 

I could go on indefinitely, enumerating the 
orrect and incorrect ways of writing various 
uutlines, but it won't be necessary to give 

rther details, as you can get full explana- 
tions and illustrations from the Manual and 
Speed Studies. What I should like to do is 

) arouse your interest and enthusiasm so 
hat you will give those textbooks the atten- 
tion and study which they deserve. 

Practice makes perfect. This saying has 
been very much overworked, but I want to 
bring it in because it applies to shorthand just 
is forcibly as it does to music, art, or anything 
Practice on 
the fundamentals paves the way to success. 
\bsolute mastery of the groundwork distin- 
guishes the expert from the amateur. 


else worth while in this world. 


No detail of shorthand is so insignificant 
or unnecessary that it is unworthy of practice. 
It is true that some outlines or combinations 
will be much more easily mastered than oth- 
ers; some outlines you will be able to make 

rectly the very first time, while you may 
have to practice for some time on more dif- 
ficult combinations. You will 
judgment in practicing. It would be foolish 
to spend as much time on an easy combina- 
tion as on a difficult combination. But do not 
slight the easy combinations. Practice on 
them until you feel that you know them and 
an make them correctly without hesitation. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
When I first entered the plate-writing 
department of the Gregg Publishing Com 


have to use 
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pany, | worked for Miss Rinné, who is now 
Mrs. Hagar. During pauses‘in the dictation, 
due to interruptions of one sort or another, 
I used to write line after line of outlines which 
had bothered me in the course of the dicta 
tion. I shouldn't advise any one to adopt 
this plan, because it nearly drove Miss Rinné 
frantic, and other dictators might not be as 
considerate in letting their feelings be known 
But that is the idea to follow in 
your school work. Get into the habit of en- 
circling any outlines which you find a little 
difficult, and later write lines of such outlines, 
or pages if necessary, until you feel that you 
involved 


as she was. 


have mastered the combinations 


and that they will not bother you any more 


In order to be artistic, shorthand must be 
written with an 
No matter how correct your outlines may be 
in formation, if they are drawn painfully 
and carefully the beauty of the work will be 
utterly destroyed. Write outlines- 

never draw them. Do not allow heavy dots 
to show at the end of the characters. In other 
words, cultivate a stroke, which 
simply means to lift your pen or pencil the 


easy, flowing movement 


your 


oel-at , 
gel-away 


instant the outline is completed and to get 
your hand in position for the next character 
without hesitation. 


Ability in shorthand writing will be attained 
by building slowly and well. Do not become 
discouraged because results are not immedi- 
ately apparent. Go along day by day, doing 
your best in everything—large and small- 
and you can’t help but be successful 


Corroboration 


UEER how frequently the same idea, and 

otten practic ally the same expression of it 
is brought up at the same time. We had 
just finished reading Miss Kenna’s talk and 
turned back to our correspondence to find 
the following letter from G. R. Cooley, of 
Park View Night School, Washington, D. C 


“T handed each of my pupils a copy of the 
inclosed, and it made a deep impression. 
Thought you might want to reproduce it. 

Don't believe that you can improve on 

the manual. Many shorthand writers 

think when they get into a _ business 
office that the proper thing to do when 
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taking dictation is to have a ‘system of 
their own,’ regardless of rules 
This is absolutely wrong! The closer 
you stick to the textbook, the better off 
you will be in school and out.” 
From Monmouth to Washington is merely 
suggestive of the wide acceptance of the truth 
of the principle involved. 





Theory Questions Answered 


Question 


In the Manual, page 112, why is ff written 
with an angle in conflict and confliction and 
without an angle in inflict and infliction? 


Answer 

Where three curves join in suce ession, it is 
desirable to have an angle after one of them. 
In words beginning with comp or ccmb (as 
in compel, combine) the angle is made after 
com; in words beginning with conf, conv, the 
angle is made after f or v. If you will write 
compel and conflict without an angle, you 
will see that there would be practically no 
difference between the forms; hence the need 
of the angle in each case. In words like in- 
flict, reflect, the angle before the f renders it 
unnecessary to have an angle after it. 


Question 

The rule about reversing between a down- 
ward character and ¢, d, n, m (Manual, page 
46) has been troubling my pupils and myself. 
On page 50 of Speed Studies, we are told that 
after p and b the reversed circle is always 
placed above the next character, and in all 
other joinings it is below the next character. 
Is there any special reason for this distinction? 


Answer 

There are several good reasons for the dis- 
tinction. If you attempt to write chart in 
the same manner as pert—or’ part, written in 
full—by going all around the circle, you will 
find that in rapid wr.ting the ch will assume 
the appearance of p. That is one reason. 
As p and b are written with the left motion, 
and as they curve most at the end, there is an 
easy, continuous swing in making the circle 
which is not the case with any of the other 
downward characters. The curvature at the 
end of p, b makes up about one-half the 
circle, as it In writing chart, farm, 
charm, germ, etc., with the circle below the 
next character, the hand would have to travel 
all around the circle. After f or v the entire 
change of motion involved in such a method 


were. 
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of joining, in writing words like farm, ver? 
would be particularly objectionable, as 

outlines would be distorted under the press 
of rapid writing. 


Question 
Will you please explain “‘the line of writing 
when ruled or lined paper is used? Also 
please explain what should rest on the line of 
writing when two s’s follow each other as i: 
the word sees or the word sausage. 


Answer 

The line of writing is the ruled line or slight 
ly above it as you may prefer. With unruled 
paper there is an imaginary line of writing, 
just as there is in longhand. Students and 
even some teachers magnify the importanc 
of this rule. It is merely intended to pro 
clearness uniformity in writing. 
and similar words, the second 


mote and 
In sees, sausage, 


s rests on the line. 


Question 
Why not omit the a in the phrase I-had- 
been-able? 
Answer 
It is very desirable to make a clear distin 


tion between would and had. (See Par. 77 


Question 
In the word up is the hook joined to p with- 
out an angle? 
Answer 
Yes. If you have difficulty in making the 
joining easily and naturally, write several 
lines of the form for keep (kp), as given on 
page 17 of the Magual, gradually reducing the 
size of the k, and you will find that the form 
for up will give you no trouble. 


Question 


Have you any criticisms to make of the 
shorthand in the inclosed transcription exer- 
cises which I am using as examination papers 
in my classes? 


Answer 

The shorthand is very well written. The 
forms are finely proportioned, there is a good 
swing to the writing, and the general appear- 
ance of the page gives a very pleasing im- 
pression. A closer inspection reveals certain 
things about which we hope you will permit us 
to make suggestions—with a view to still fur- 
ther improvement. 

The examination is intended to cover about 
the first half of the Manual. This being the 


case, our first suggestion would be that all 
words written with forms that are abbreviated 
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later stage of the study should be elim- 
|. “First impressions are lasting.’’ To 
rate what we mean: the letter is ad- 
sed to Mr. Fred Brown, Boston, Mass 

is omitted in Brown (under rule given in 
89) it would be well to substitute a name 
Smith, Adams, etc., which is not 

ged afterwards. As Boston is after- 
rds abbreviated to Bos it would be well to 
bstitute Salem, Erie, Lynn, or some other 
ty which may be written in full. Other 
rds in the letter which are written in full, 
{1 which are abbreviated afterwards, 

ce (Manual, page 85), defect (page 83). 
matter to substitute 


Jones, 


are 
would be an easy 
nyms for these 
he phrases to-make and to-any are written 
separately. The blending principle should be 
used. (See Par. 54.) The phrase which-may- 
e should be joined instead of being written 
separately; of-course should be omitted, as it is 
breviated afterwards. (See page 134.) 
In the letter, addressed to Read 
1 Co., the “Co.” is written comp instead 


second 
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of with k under and. (See Page 136.) It 
would b2 better to address the letter ‘“‘Read 
and Blake,"’ or something of that kind. 
In two places you have phrased not-bhe- 
The not should be joined to the previous 
The word not is never used at the be- 


able. 
word. 
ginning of a phrase. 
in which we distinguish between in and not. 
Always join in-the but do not join not-the 
when not is the first word of the phrase-form. 


This is one of the ways 


Question 
As I understand the disjoined prefixes, the 
vowel is understood between the prefix and 
the next consonant The Manual gives 
magnet without an e circle, but Speed Studies 
and the Gregg Wriler write magnale with the a 
circle. 
Answer 
In magnate and a few other words it is 
necessary to insert the circle to make a dis- 
tinction between the forms—in the same way 
as we insert the and 
favorite to distinguish them from the forms 


for considered and favored. 


circle in considerate 


oO°o 


Your Salary 
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Saved by Shorthand 


LITTLE Armenian girl, rescued from 

a Turkish home and now safe in the 

care of the American Red Cross, owes 
her present well-being, her prospect of soon 
being with friends in America, to that unique 
agent ‘‘shorthand.” 

Now a knowledge of shorthand is well 
known to be a serviceable and practical ac- 
complishment. But that it could be the means 
of rescuing a fair maiden in distress is a pos- 
sibility one is not apt to associate with short- 
hand hieroglyphics. 

An American Red Cross worker, her only 
weapons a notebook and a sharpened pencil, 
recently took the place of the brave knight- 
errant of old who gave battle for the im- 
prisoned riding his coal - black 
charger and brandishing his shining spear. 

A member of the Home Service department 
of the American Red Cross was sent to Con- 
stantinople to look for an Armenian girl who 
had long been sought by friends in America. 
After a long search the Red Cross worker 
found that the Armenian child was a prisoner 
in a place known to Ibrahim, a Turkish 
merchant. She searched through the Turkish 
Bazaar until she found the merchant’s stall. 
Ibrahim was a jewel merchant, and, thinking 
his visitor a prospective customer, he greeted 
her suavely. At the mention of her errand his 
manner became even more suave, but evasive. 
He knew nothing. His friend who said he 
knew was no friend. 

As he talked, subtly explaining how it was 
impossible for him to know anything about 
the girl who was being sought, the Amer- 
ican's fingers were busily flying over the pages 
of her notebook, keeping a complete record 


damosel, 





of the conversation for her report. In the 
dim light which filtered into the little sho; 
Ibrahim the curving characters 
made by her agile fingers, and the smooth, 


could see 


flowing stream of his silver words became less 
easy, less assured. 

Time and time again a certain Turkis! 
official had brought the merchant to task fo: 
passing off false jewels. Something in th 
curious pothooks resembled the Turkish char 
acters which spell the name of that official 
and Ibrahim strained his eyes to catch other 
characters her flying pencil put down on the 
white pages of her book. 

At last Ibrahim became convinced that this 
was a letter written to the aforesaid official 
and, dropping his suavity as one drops 
outer garment, his manner abruptly changed 

“Stay,” he said, and, shrugging his shoul 
ders with the Oriental gesture of fatalism, he 
added, ‘“‘This is the address you seek. It is 
But never shall the man whose name 
must not 


Fate. 
you have written humble me. He 
order me to tell.” 

With the quick perception of an American 
the Red Cross girl grasped that he had in 
some way misunderstood her shorthand char 
But not in any way did she show her 
surprise. Calmly closing her notebook and 
thiding from view those signs, curving and 
straight, which had been the cause of the suc- 
cessful termination of her visit, she bade the 
merchant “‘good-bye’’ and hastened away to 
the address he had given her. Here she found 
the little Armenian girl she sought. 

The small Armenian was taken under the 
wing of the American Red Cross Home Serv- 
ice, and will in time be returned to her friends 


acters. 
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Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I/1I. 


Department 








This Department is the official 
mouthpiece of the 0. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill- 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
EMBLEM artistic merit. 
OF THE] Howto Becomea Member: Prac- 
ORDER tice the test article until you secure 
me two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 
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be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi- 
cate of Superior Merit A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 








Why Didn't I Qualify? 


N THE October Gregg Writer I wrote at 

some length regarding the importance 

of developing a clear mental impression 
f the correct form for shorthand characters 
ind outlines as the first and most important 
step in acquiring a good style. I have just 
reread that article, and it occurs to me that 
| cannot make any better suggestion to those 
who are aspiring to win O. G. A. membership 
and other honors, than that they do the same 
thing. Then, if you will spend the next 
half-hour carefully studying your own notes 
and comparing your outlines with the forms 
of one of the O. G. A. or other magazine 
plates, I believe the time will prove to be 
ibout the most productive half-hour of your 
shorthand course. 

In this article I am going to try to be of 
further assistance to you in getting a correct 
idea of what constitutes good shorthand and 
in what particulars the notes of writers in 
training are found to depart from proper 
standards. To this end I have selected three 
specimens from among the hundreds handled 
recently and am presenting reproductions 
of parts of them so that I may make definite 
reference to them in calling attention to cer- 
tain peculiarities and defects of style they 
illustrate. I want to say regarding these 


specimens that they are shown not in the na 
ture of “honible examples,” but because 
they represent well-established types, so that a 
study of them should prove valuable to a great 
many who are striving to perfect their notes. 
Specimen No. 1 shows first of all the lack 
of facility in execution. It is written with a 
slow, labored movement, and uneven touch. 
These things simply reflect the need for hand 
training to give freedom and fluency. It 
is easy enough tu understand why the work 
of many beginning writers should be weak 
in this direction—but it is less easy to com- 
prehend why the fault should be allowed to 
persist in their work through weeks of prac 
tice. Fluency of movement is absolutely 
indispensable to good results, which is reason 
enough for striving for it; it should be ac 
quired with very little effort if the problem 
is taken up in the proper spirit, and intel 
ligence used in practicing. The lack of previ 
ous hand training must not be taken as justi 
fication for poor shorthand. I do believe that 
a right-handed person without a minute’s 
previous experience in writing with his left 
hand could, within ten minutes, train that 
hand to make smoother and more fluent 
lines than are found in hundreds of the speci 
mens that are submitted to us for criticism 
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Specimen No. 1 
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Specimen No. 2 
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year! If you have never learned to 
e, startin nowand learn! Itisn’t so much 
trick to make smooth lines when you have 
rfectly good and obedient right arm to 
with. Why, I have seen people who 

‘ :‘t have any arms and who had learned 
; write beautifully holding the pen in their 
The thing the person who fails to get 

t outlines needs more than anything else 

1 strong appreciation of the importance of 
tting them, and a bit of determination! As 
Miss Hakes would say, “now go to it with 





When the writer of the first specimen de- 
velops freedom of movement, the lines of the 

tes will be clean-cut and even, and the out- 
lines will end with strokes that taper off to 
1 sharp point instead of flattening out into 
1 broad line with a dot for trimming. Prob- 
ibly you have heard something about the 
¢ The get-away in shorthand, 
inlike the one in foot racing, relates 
to the finish and not to the start. It 
means getting away from the end of an out- 
line so as to start the next one. It isn’t the 
dot and the heavy line at the end that is ob- 
jectionable, but the fact that these are the 
results of a slow, sluggish style of writing that 
brings the hand to a dead stop at the end of the 
form instead of picking the pencil up quickly 
and moving to the next outline without stop- 
ping at all. 


i_nenw ; > 
t-away stroke. 


There will be some other things to be done 
by writer No. 1 after smoothing up his out- 
lines, but that is his big job, and when it has 
been accomplished he will find his writing 
so easy and effortless that the new enthusiasm 
developed will quickiy overcome the other 
difficulties. 

Now for No. 2! Here again we have 
some lack of fluency, but before writer No. 2 
starts out getting more fluency he should pro- 
vide himself with a reading glass and, turning 
back to page one of the first lesson, should 
note carefully and extensively how the curved 
strokes are formed. Throughout this speci- 
men the curves are flat and lacking in fullness. 
This not only robs the work of its beauty, 
but it interferes with the execution, and in 
practical writing notes like these are found 
to be very difficult to read. Proportion is 
not well maintained in this specimen. 

Specimen No. 3 is much better than the 
others, but it is shown here for the purpose 
of pointing out the directions in which further 
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development of such a style is to be made. 
While the lines here are a little shaky, it is 
likely that the regular work of this writer 
would be more satisfactory. Proportions are 
good, and the notes are very satisfactory as 
to the size and spacing. In such a specimen 
we must look to the individual outlines for the 
defects. The joining of the r in fairly in the 
first line is not good; the same combination 
in everywhere in the next line is handled better, 
showing that the writer has the proper under- 
standing. She has not mastered the joining 
of the reversed curves—see crying in the first 
line, clear and great in the third, climate in the 
fourth. The / in /ink in the fifth line runs 
downhill badly. The two /'s in the last half 
of line four should be curved more at the be- 
ginning. 

Of course, the outlines in this specimen 
can be much improved, but it was rated as 
reaching the O. G. A. Membership standard. 
With smoother lines and the elimination of 
the faults mentioned, this work could be con 
sidered for Honorable Mention. 


In these criticisms I have not attempted to 
point out all the defects, and failure to refer 
to other forms than those mentioned should 
not be taken as indicating approval of them. 
As has been brought out many times in these 
articles, defects of style show with more or 
less generality throughout a specimen. Im- 
provement comes gradually through the weed- 
ing out of faults and the development of per- 
fect hand control. The most radical defects 
should be the first to go, since these are more 
likely to be caused by wrong ideas as to the 
correct forms than by any real difficulty ex- 
perienced in executing them. Mastery of the 
occasional difficult combination, and perfect 
uniformity of lines and proportions are ac- 
quired more slowly. 


Very properly, we require in membership 
specimens evidence of clear understanding of 
the essentials of a good style and reasonable 
development of forms in these points. But we 
reserve for the Certificate of Superior Merit 
the more detailed criticisms of individual 
outlines, demanding the greater perfection 
and uniformity that should come from more 
extended study and practice. No writer who 
presumes to make shorthand the medium of 
his service to the business world should rest 
content with a style not worthy of O. G. A. 
membership. Observation of the defects 
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shown in the specimens reproduced here will 
help you in recognizing similar faults in your 
own work and in eliminating them 


7, 
‘ee? 
O. G. A. Prizes 
Gold Ring 
Robert O'Brien, Elliott School, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
Lora Tagg, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
Gold Pin 


Lillian Carter, Behnke-Walker Business Col 


lege, Portland, Oregon 
Silver Pin 

Ida Rosenberg, Hebrew Technical School tor 
Girls, New York City 
Pin 


Free 


Bronze 


Union High School, 


Wis. 


Violet Overson, 
Union Grove, 


Alice K. Pearson, Perry High School, Perry, 
lowa 
Lillian Robertson, Bryant & Stratton Col 


lege, Buffalo, N. Y 

F. G. Rosenheimer, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Elma Peteri, Calumet High School, Calumet, 
Mich. 

Sadie Rosenthal, Hebrew 
for Girls, New York City 

Sarah Spiller, Duval High School, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Vivian C. Kivits, St. John’s College, 
lington, lowa 


Notre Dame Academy, 


School 


Technical 


Bur- 


Margaret McTague, Denfeld High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Frieda Sygman, Two Rivers High School, 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Marie Kaufner, Drake Business College, 


Passaic, N. 


Honorable Mention 

G. Merrill Fox, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Charlotte Gradmann, College of Notre Dame, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Ray Rosenberg, Hebrew Technical 
for Girls, New York City 

Anna Lichtenthal, Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, New York City 

Franklin F. Wells, Benton, III. 

Clara Delaney, Jersey City, N. J. 

Agnes Whalen, Pontiac, IIl. 

Grace Stewart, Quincy, IIl. 

Verna McMahon, Edward Little High School, 
Auburn, Me. 

Minnie Polak, Hebrew 
Girls, New York City 

Rebecca Wendowsky, Hebrew 
School for Girls, New York City 

Miguel Molina, Elliott School, 
W. Va. 

Elvie Bunker, Hardwick Academy, Hard 
wick, Vt. 

Lucy Kraemer, Fullerton Union High School, 
Fullerton, Calif. 


School 


Technical School for 
Technical 


Wheeling, 
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Pauline Brumbaugh, Juniata College, | 
ingdon, Pa. 
Alice Kingwell, Analy 


Union High School 


Sebastopol, Calif. 
Evelyn Waller, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill 
100°%, Clubs 
Grace A. Barnard, Perry High School, Py 
lowa 
Mary Helen Wyand, Middletown H 


School, Middletown, Md. , 
Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio 
George L. Gebhardt, Bliss College, Colum! 


Ohio 

Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, Ayl: 
East, Quebec, Canada 

Essie Kimberlin, Elliott School, Wheeling 
W. Va 

Lottie M. Carson, Calumet High School 
Calumet, Mich 

Mary B. Hill, Reno County High Scho 


Nickerson, Kans 

Esther Kriewald, High ™ hool, Boscobel, Wis 

Srs. of Notre Dame, St. John’s College, Bur 
lington, Iowa 

Rose Koral, Hebrew 
Girls, New York City 


lec hnic al School 


Material for the O.G. A. Test 
; until May 25, 


Impure men consider life as it is reflected 
in Opinions, events, and persons. They can 
not see the action until it is done. Yet its 
moral element preéxisted in che actor, and 
its quality as right or wrong it was easy to 
predict. Everything in nature is bipolar, 
or has a positive and a negative pole. There 
is a male and a female, a spirit and a fact, 
a north and a south. Spirit is the positive, 
the event is the negative. Will is the north, 
action the south pole. Character may be 


(Good 1920) 


ranked as having its natural place in the 
north. It shares the magnetic currents of 
the system. The feeble souls are drawn to 


the south or negative pole. They look at 
the profit or hurt of the action. They never 
behold a principle until it is lodged in a per- 


son. They do not wish to be lovely, but to 
be loved. Men of character like to hear of 
their faults; the other class do not like to 
hear of their faults; they worship events 


secure to them a fact, a connection, a certain 
chain of circumstances, and they will 
no more. The hero that the event is 
ancillary; it must follow Aim. A given order 
of events has no power to secure to him the 
satisfaction which the imagination attaches 
to it; the soul of goodness escapes from any 
set of circumstances; whilst prosperity be- 
longs to a certain mind, and will introduce 
that power and victory which is its natural 
fruit into any order of events. No change 
of circumstances can repair a defect of char- 
acter.—From Emerson’s Essay on Character. 


ask 


sees 
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Editorial Views 








? 
1 ’ * . ‘ . 
; liming Shorthand Reading 


ryuvtiERE were so many constructive sug 
gestions in Mr. Hagar’s excellent ad 
dress ot [he ‘Fourteen Points’ in 


Teaching” that it is difficult to 
one of them for special commenda 
The address epitomized in a very ad 
le way the application of modern prin- 
pedagogy to the teaching of short 
d. Nearly all of it will meet with the cor 
ind unanimous approval of experienced 





hers: and some of the “points” about 

ich there may be difference of opinion will 

voke discussion and experiment which 
; ll benefit the profession. 

| rhe “‘point”’ that will probably arouse most 

erest is No. 10, on “Reading Shorthand.” 


The reading of shorthand plays almost as 
portant a part in the development of short- 


ind speed as writing, and it certainly is the 
in rapid transcription work. 





eatest tactor 
addition to having students read every- 
they should also be encour- 


g they write, 
| ide inte l I l 
ed to read widely from printed shorthan 
lates. And the reading should be timed. 
In almost every school you will find on the 
bulletin boards the typewriting records of the 
members of the various classes, 
bulletin boards contain an 


fast shorthand 


ndividual 
but how many 
nouncements of the reader 
ind the time in which certain letters or articles 
were transcribed on the typewriter from short- 
hand notes. 

Every letter and every article in Speed 
tudies should be read and reread until it can 
be done without error or the slightest hesita- 
tion, and it will add greatly to the efficiency in 
transcribing, if the entire book can be actually 
transcribed on the machine. 

liming the reading or transcription” as a 
gular feature of classroom work strikes us 
is a step in the right direction. It puts the 
emphasis in the right place—on the rapidil 
with accuracy) of the reading or transcrip 
Such a plan will 





tion of the shorthand notes. 
stimulate students to perfect themselves in 
that feature of the work which so many of 
them, through lack of 
value, are inclined to shirk. 

Our hope is that teachers will give this sug- 


understanding of its 











their classes 


and 


trial in report 


ve stion a 


re sults 


Shorthand Reading Contests 


J} HAD just finished an article com 
menting on Mr. Hagar’s suggestion 
that teachers should stress the timing 

of reading shorthand notes, when we received 
a letter on “Shorthand 
from Mrs. J. P 
lege, Minneapolis 
of this kind seems to suggest itself to several 


Reading Contests” 
Humboldt Col- 


It is curious how an idea 


Peterson, of 


teachers about the time, and then rap- 


Mrs. 


This vear I have inaugurated “Shorthand 
Reading Contests’’ in my classes, and they 
have met with such favor among the students 
that I am impelled to write to you about it 
with the idea in mind that you, through your 
most excellent magazine, might utilize this 
plan in a large way 


Sallie 


idly becomes universal Peterson writes 


I will explain our method of procedure: 
The “‘officers’’ consist of a doorkeeper, a time- 
keeper, and a judge. The contestants are in 
a room by themselves. I place the reading 
matter—consisting of a business letter of 
about two hundred words, or moderately difh- 
cult solid matter of the same length—on the 
board. The doorkeeper then calls in one con- 
testant at a time who, at the order from the 
timekeeper, reads the matter from the board. 
A deduction is made for each word mispro- 
nounced, repeated, or omitted. Hesitation is 
taken care of under the item of time. After 
reading the article the contestant remains in 
the room with the audience. A maximum of 
five minutes its allowed If the contestant is 
not through, time is called and he is given no 
rating Then another contestant is called in 
until all have had their chance. The judge 
and the timekeeper then compare notes and 
decide on the standing of each contestant. 


The students enjoy these contests very 
much, and this plan has given a great impetus 
to reading among the more earnest students 
Why could not a plan like this be made as 
broad and all-embracing as the O. G. A. con- 
tests, which have become so popular? You 
are The Man to do it, and the Gregg Writer 
would be the Avenue of Approach. Once a 
month copy could be sent to teachers upon 
request, and each teacher could take charge 
of the contest in her school, and send the re- 
sult to the Gregg Writer for publication each 
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month. A certificate could be granted upon 
the student's reaching a certain point of excel- 
lence. Yearly contests could be staged in 
connection with the meetings of the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation. 


This may all sound rather crude and ama- 
teurish to you, but there is in it the germ of a 
possibility. We all agree that reading of 
shorthand is as important as writing, and if 
students had a goal toward which to work in 
reading as they have through the O. G. A. 
Department in writing, it would have far- 
reaching results. 

We certainly appreciate the kindness of 
Mrs. Peterson in telling us about her experi- 
ment and the results accomplished. All 
teachers have, of course, tested students in 
reading shorthand, but so far as we know it 
has hitherto been in a general way without 
the timing which places it on a more scientific 
Timing importance, 
arouses the competitive spirit—makes a 
“‘game’’ of it—and thereby stimulates inter- 
est in reading to an incalculable extent. 


basis. enhances its 


Reading from the blackboard notes is a step 
in the right direction; but we think that better 
results might be accomplished by the use of 
shorthand plates or the student’s own notes. 
It seems to us that this would effect a great 
economy of time as compared with the plan 
of having all the students waiting in another 
room for their turn at reading. Reading from 
notes, too, comes closer to working under the 
conditions which will prevail when the stu- 
dent goes out into the business world. 

There is a dramatic effect, however, about 
the blackboard plan outlined by Mrs. Peterson 
which has its value. Both plans might be sub- 
jected to careful trial by teachers. They 
are both bound to stimulate interest in the 
most important factor of shorthand study— 
rapid and accurate reading and transcription. 
We hope to hear from other teachers on this 
subject. 

oOo 
Editorial Brevities 

N SPEAKING of the great demand for 

men stenographers and for bookkeepers 

and accountants, the New York Sun re- 
ports Mr. Denison, the employment secretary 
of New York West Side Y. M. C. A.., as say- 
ing: 

The only surplus is in young men of the 
type who “‘can do most anything,’’ but have 
no knowledge of any one thing. Contrary to 


expectations there is no demand now for men 
in export lines. Many inquiries come from 
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distant cities asking the prospects of openi 
in export houses. 
pects. 


y gs 
rhere seems to be no pros- 


Never before was there such an active d 
mand for men as stenographers and privat; 
secretaries—positions which are the best of a 
stepping-stones to success. 


> . > 


There comes to our desk the most attractiv: 
invitation to Graduation Exercises that w: 
have seen. It is for the twenty-fifth Graduat- 
ing Class of Wilson’s Modern Business Col 
lege, Seattle, which is celebrating its Silver 
Jubilee. We wish it were possible for us to 
be there. Naturally nothing would give us 
more pleasure than to attend the Silver Jubi 
lee Exercises of the school which was the first 
institution west of the Mississippi to adopt 
the system with which our name is identified. 
But Seattle is a long way from New York, and 
so we can be there in spirit only. But our 
very grateful thoughts and good wishes go 
out to the school and to its presiding genius, 
our good friend, Judson P. Wilson. Long may 
he live to enjoy the success and prosperity 
that has come to him, and which he has so 
well earned! 

= . * 

We are not surprised to learn that scores 
of Greggites accepted the invitation con- 
tained in the following c'rcular letter recently 
sent out by the Washington Gregg Short- 
hand Association. Ambitious stenograrhers 
don’t need to be coaxed to enroll for that 
form of insurance. But the Association, which 
meets at Steward’s Business College, assures 
us that its rooms are spacious and that the 
invitation still stands. 

Fellow-Greggite: 

How is your speed? Are you backsliding? 
You have invested more than money in your 
shorthand stock. Don’t let it drop below 
par. Do you have trouble with certain phras- 
es in your office routine? We can help you 
Or, if you find no difficulty there, are you 
ready to take a higher position when an oppor- 
tunity offers? A higher position would no 
doubt call for higher speed. Why not prepare 
now for higher speed and a higher position? 

You have heard of our Association, but 
do you know just what it is? Here is the de- 
finition: A group of Greggites helping each 
other to retain and gain speed. That is the 
fundamental feature. Then there are social 
activities—including hikes, entertainments 
and contests. The dues are only twenty-five 
cents a month, and we meet every Tuesday 
and Thursday evening, from 7 to 9 o'clock. 

Now is a good time to come up and get ac- 
quainted. We are preparing for our medal 
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forming ac 
Manual 


review 


ts in June Classes are 
g to various rates of dictation. 
formed for those desiring to 
mat ual. 
Yours for increased efficiency, 
GREGG SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION 


S. We need your codéperation. Show 


letter to every Greggite in your office 


* > . 
In connection with its regular school work, 
W. H. Aubuchon writes us, Merrill 
Commercial College, Merrill, Wis., is now 


ndling legal work of all kinds. The new 
the college opposite the Court 
purchased last 


tion of 
in the building they 
gives the students the opportunity to 
much actual work in addition to the 
sual school practice. 

The new: home occupies the entire second 
or of the building, the quarters accommo- 
125 students at a time. 

* * * 


re 
S re 


dating 


The Gregg Shorthand Magazine, Liverpool, 
England, has a very interesting series of 
“Notes on the Lessons in the Manual,”’ by 
Mr. William Wheatcroft, formerly editor for 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. One column, “Theory,” 
contains a brief presentation of the principle 
or rule that is being presented; the second 
column, “‘Blackboard Sketch,’’ contains a 
very well arranged and graphic series of short- 
hand outlines to be placed on the board to 
illustrate the rule given in the first column; 
the third column, contains 
explanatory matter on each rule and principle 
with suggestions as to the points which should 
be emphasized in teaching. 

* * * 


“Observations,” 


In Country Life for March, there are two 
articles from the pen of Mr. T. E. Mussel- 
man, of the Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill. One is entitled “A Roof-Top 
Neighbor,” and is about a nighthawk which 
had made its home on the roof of a skyscraper; 
the other is about “The Sparrow Hawk.” 
They are written in a very interesting style, 
and show an intimate knowledge and close 
observation of the habits of the birds de- 
scribed. 

The articles are illustrated by five half- 
tone cuts, which indicates the value placed 
upon them by the great magazine in which 
they appear. 

> . * 

In order that the commercial school inter- 
ests may be represented in the recently 
organized National Federation of Business 
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and Professional Women, it is necessarv that 
there be a recognized distinct body of those 
who own or 


women manage private com- 


merc ial s¢ hools. 


Such an organization was effected in Jan- 
uary, to be known as the Women’s Private 
Commercial School 

All women owners and managers of private 
present at this convention are re- 


quested to report to any one of the following: 


President: lone C. Duffy, Van Sant School 
of Business,-Omaha, Nebr 

Vice President: Mary M. Gallagher, 
Brown's Business College, Kankakee, Ill. 

Secretary: Nettie M. Huff, Huff's School of 
Expert Business Training, 501 Gloyd Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo 

Chairman of Program Committee: Lena 
Vogt, Central Iowa Business College, Mar- 
shalltown, lowa. 


Manage rs’ Association. 


schools 


The first purpose of the Women’s Private 
Commercial School Managers’ Association 
is as already stated—for the purpose of af- 
filiating with the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women. The 
second purpose is to promote acquaintance 
among the women who attend our conventions 
in such gratifying numbers. Plans are already 
being made for the 1920 convention. 

* 7. * 


Mr. Ri@@&rd Geer, a student at the Bryant 
and Stratton Commercial School, Providence, 
won a typewriter in the Remington January 
Accuracy Award by writing 920 words in 
fifteen minutes without a single error. 

Mr. Geer enjoys the distinction of being 
the only one in the United States to win in 
the January Accuracy Award. 

> > > 

As we go to press, a telegram reaches us 
giving brief particulars of the results of the 
“Circle Typewriting Contest’’ held at the 
Business Show, San Francisco, March 8. The 
first prize was won by Stella P. Boyden, of the 
Sacramento Secretarial School, C. O. Bentley, 
Principal, and the Championship Trophy 
therefore goes to that school. The rate was 
57 words a minute net. Second place was 
won, at 56 net words a minute, by Adrienne 
Enright, of California-Brownsberger Business 
College, Los Angeles, W. H. H. Garver, 
President; third place, at 55 net words a 
minute, by Rhoda Palmer, Munson School, 
San Francisco, Lucile Smith, President. 
There were seventy-eight contestants. 

Full report and descriptive article 
appear in our next issue. 


will 
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The Typist and Office Worker- 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Adelaide B. Hakes, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 
Junior test. 
ior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 


1 





ORDER ¥ 
ARTISTIC 
TYPISTS 














must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior member- 
ship appears in this department each month. Tests 
may be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each part of the test 
should be typed on a separate sheet. A test is good 
only until the 25th of the month following publica- 
tion. An examination fee of ten cents must accom- 
pany each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test. A 
circular giving full particulars will be mailed upon 
request. 








The ‘Test Is On! 


ITHOUT the teaching of 


typewriting and the learning of it 


contests 


would be almost as lifeless as a com- 
s without the rhey 
gnet which, properly charged with energy, 
uner- 


magnet. furnish the 


islasm, and dogged persistence, 
ly points the way to successful accomplish- 


Teachers of typewriting will find in 


tests an unfailing ally, and students—al- 


gh they do become somewhat unnerved 
times and do frequently fail to make spec- 
like to 
they? 


And to 


yw that he has been able to go into a fest 


1 keep his mind and hand controlled and 


lar showings—like contests and 


And shouldn't 
“ t} e\ do ut > } j ] »! 
w they do put one on his mettie. 


into them why 


erge with positive evidence of his ability, 
ne of the most satisfying rewards his efforts 
) master typewriting can possibly bring him. 
he control, the poise, the fighting spirit and 
‘nerve’ that are developed thereby will 
nd him in good hand when he takes that 
il test for a position, and it will constantly 
called into use thereafter. 
Last month we promised you the announce- 
nt of a “new model” typewriting contest. 
We have been busily working out our plans 
this new feature of the Gregg Writer contest 
nd certificate service which we are ambitious 
» make extremely popular with our readers. 
It is to be the contest par excellence—you 
ompete with yourself, with your classmates, 
nd your school is placed in competition with 


all the other schools throughout this country 
and the other countries where the magazine 
goes each month. That is surely ‘‘some” 
contest! 

Here is the plan. 

Some time ago we began the publication of 
“Monthly Typewriting Speed Tests.’ This 
was the first step, and these monthly tests are 
to be the basis for our new contest and certifi- 
cate activities. They will be printed in each 
issue of the magazine, and will give you matter 
selected with a special view to its general 
interest and its usefulness for practice pur- 
poses 

Let us say here that we expect you to prac 
tice this matter, because back of all this work 
we are doing is the idea that to make of your- 
selves better typists you need to practice per 
sistently and with concentration on just such 
Write the test each month 
Give extra practice 
to every that difficult. 
Study your mistakes, and practice the words 
on which you made your slips, until you train 
Our con- 


matter as this. 
over and over and over. 


combination seems 


your fingers to accurate operation. 
test and our plan of awards contemplates your 
submitting as evidence of your ability the 
best work you are able to do on these tests 
after you have worked on the matter as much 


as you possibly can in the time available. 


BEAT YOURSELF 
The demands of business on stenographers 


and typists are advancing steadily, and 
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properly so. There ought to be some stand- 
ard of accomplishment that can be accepted 
nowadays as a minimum measurement of 
ability of a real typist. We are undertaking 
to establish a standard, and to issue a certifi- 
cate of competence to every typist who gives 
the required demonstration of typing skill. 
The Gregg Writer is the professional journal of 
the great army of stenographers and typists 
who occupy so important a place in the busi- 
ness world. It seems fitting that this maga- 
zine should inaugurate and develop a plan 
for providing them with documentary evi- 
dence of their ability, and the first feature of 
this new service is the issuing of the “Gregg 
Writer Competent Typist Certificate’ to 
typists who can write fifty words a minute or 
more for ten minutes on one of these monthly 
speed tests—without making more than five 
errors. Because of the need for such a cre- 
dential and the peculiar facilities of the Gregg 
Writer for inaugurating and promoting such 
standardizing and certifying activities, our 
“C. T.” certificate should become a very im- 
portant-factor in the training of stenographers 
and typists from this time on. 
So we now set a new objective before you- 


compete with your own record from month to 

month, until you merit and secure this new 

and valuable certificate of competence. 
BEAT YOUR FELLOW-STUDENTS 


The second feature of our plan is a class or 


school Once each month teachers 
having ten or more pupils who have qualified 
or may qualify for our “C. T.” certificate may 
hold a contest on the current Gregg Writer 
test, admitting to it all typewriting pupils 
under instruction, or as many of them as are 
sufficiently advanced to take part, and sub- 
mitting to us the results of the contest, accord- 
ing to the conditions presented later. We will 
award to the typist making the best record 
a specially designed “‘C. T.”” monogram pin. 
The school contest may be conducted as a 
direct competition, every one writing at the 
same time, or by assembling the best work of 
individual students done during the month. 


BEAT THE OTHER SCHOOLS 


All the work done by all the pupils in all 
the schools will then be considered in a great 
international contest to determine what school 
is doing the best average work in the teaching 
of typewriting. The records sent in by each 
school with the monthly individual tests will 


contest. 
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be preserved and averaged at the end of 
season. 

The school to which we issue the great 
number of “C. T.” certificates during 
year in proportion to the number of students 
instructed will be declared winner of the “] 
ternational Contest.” Where two or mor 
schools are tied for first place, the averag 
rates of speed secured by their individual car 
didates will be the determining factor. 

Every member of this winning class will be 
awarded the “C. T."" emblem, and suitabk 
recognition will be given the school. 

On account of the lateness of the present 
season, however, the inter-school contest will 
not be started until next fall. That will give 
you instructors time to lay plans and make 
experiments during the spring so as to be read) 
to start without any handicap when school 
opens in September. And meantime your 
typists can go in for the individual awards! 


CONDITIONS 
The following points are presented for the 
guidance of candidates for certificates: 


1. Any typist is eligible, whether a 
student in school or not. 

2. Any make of machine 
used. 

3. Tests must be prepared from the 
monthly ‘“‘Typewriting Speed Test’’ pub- 
lished in the Gregg Writer. 

4. The matter may be and should be 
practiced intensively—written as often as 
the time limit for its submission will 
permit. 
5. The test must be written on either 
letter-sized (84x11), or legal-sized (8 %- 
x13) sheets, double-spaced between lines. 

6. At the beginning of the first page, 
starting one-half inch from the top, show 
on separate lines: 

a. Name of typist 

b. City and State (with local street or 
box number, if needed) 

c. Name of school attended. 

This information should be written be- 

fore the signal is given for starting the 
actual test. 
7. Start writing at 0 on the scale and 
end the lines between 60 and 75, whether 
using large or small type machines. This 
will give each contestant practically the 
same number of lines, instead of giving 
the advantage of fewer carriage returns 
to any who happen to operate ‘“‘elite’’ in- 
stead of “‘pica’’ type machines. 

8. The tests must be typed in exactly 
ten minutes. Should the copy be com- 
pleted in less than that time, the writer 
should start at the beginning again. 

9. Tests must be rigidly checked, 
and marked according to International 


may be 
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ntest Rules, each error being penalized 
words. The record made should be 

| at the top right-hand corner of the 


iper, following the name of the typist, 
indicate the gross number of words 
ten, the number of errors, the penalty 
jucted, the total number of net words, 

d the number of words net the minute. 
making the record follow this style of 
il ition: 

SS ERRORS PENALTY NET A MINUTE 

9? 3 30 662 66.2 


Note: The figures used here are merely illustrations 
yw you should insert those you make on your test.] 


Papers showing more than five errors 
o not qualify for a certificate, and should 
ot be submitted to us. 

10. Each paper must bear this cer- 
fication, signed by the teacher: 


“T hereby certify that I timed this test; 
that it was written in exactly ten min- 
utes, and in accordance with the contest 
rules.”’ 

One certification signed by a teacher is 
sufficient to cover a club of papers sub- 
mitted at one time. 


Candidates for certificates who are not 
n school may have their certifications 
signed by any responsible person who 
witnessed the test. 

11. No fee is required for participa- 
tion in these contests. 

12. Upon receipt of papers by the 
Gregg Writer, the ratings will be reviewed 
ind certificates issued where they are 
merited. No other acknowledgment will 
be made of any papers. Papers on which 
the rating is not accepted will be returned. 


HOW TO PRACTICE FOR MAXIMUM 
RESULTS 


The only way to get maximum results from 
an undertaking is to go into it with all the 
driving force you can muster; if you do that 
the results will be mighty. That is the way to 
go into the speed test furnished each month. 
lake your magazine into the typewriting room 
ind utilize your spare moments. Work on 
the material a paragraph at atime. Write it 
through first in your very best style, with 
sure, rhythmic stroke. Check it for errors of 
any kind. Next, select the difficult words 
and practice them until they can be written 
with facility. Then try the paragraph again. 
You will probably find that you can now 
swing through it without hesitation. Time 
yourself repeatedly on it, attempting each 
time to pare off a few seconds. After you 
have done much repetition work on each 
paragraph, attack the whole article in the 
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same way. Bear in mind that just as im- 
portant as the three “‘R’s’’ were to your rudi- 
mentary education, these three “‘C’s’’ are to 
typewriting development: Cadence, control, 
and concentration. 


NOT ALL PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


Don't amble complacently along, secure in 
the knowledge that “Practice makes perfect,” 
for it is not necessarily true as applied to 
typewriting. Aimless, inaccurate practice 
may develop error-making instead of error- 
proof habits. However, when you are work- 
ing toward a definite end, timing, checking, 
and grading all practice work in accordance 
with International Contest Rules, it is not 
likely to become slipshod and indifferent; 
neither will you settle down to an easy, jog- 
trot in the same old groove. 


READY, EVERYBODY! 

While it is expected that most of the papers 
submitted will be from schools, due to the 
enthusiastic coéperation we are looking for 
from the teachers, this test should prove a 
distinct help to those who are no longer in 


school but who have opportunity to practice 


and an ambition to become speedier operators. 
There are many such—typists who have never 
sufficiently realized their need of speed and 
accuracy on the machine until obliged to do 
a volume of work in a busy office, or are con- 
fronted by the embarrassing fact that the 
typists at the neighboring desks are, by virtue 
of their speed and accuracy, turning out twice 
the amount of work they are able to produce. 
To those, also, then, who are working without 
the assistance of an instructor or class com- 
petition, these tests will put zest into practice 
that might otherwise soon prove dull and be 
abandoned. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 
RULES 

Very few typists have in their possession a 
set of Rules for Correcting Typewriting Con- 
tests. It is so important that you know what 
these rules are, and thus be able to comply 
with their exacting requirements, that the 
revised rules for 1919-1920 are here given in 
full. Keep them for reference. 

1. GENERAL RULE. Every word omit- 
ted, inserted, misspelled, or in any manner 
changed from the printed copy as hereinafter 
set forth, must be penalized. 

2. ONE ERROR PER WORD. But one 


error shall be penalized in any one word, save 
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‘ mm = ‘ rr 
April Typewriting Speed Test 
T OUGHT not to be necessary to ask a man if he likes his work. The radianc; 
| of his face should tell that. His very buoyancy and pride in his task; his 

spirit of unbounded enthusiasm and zest, ought to show it. He ought to be so 
in love with his work that he finds his greatest delight in it; and this inward joy 
should light up his whole being. 

A test of the quality of the individual is the spirit in which he does his work 
If he goes to it grudgingly, like a slave under the lash; if he feels the drudgery in it 
if his enthusiasm and love for it do not lift it out of commonness and make it a de- 
light instead of a bore, he will never make a very great place for himself in th 
world. 

The man who feels his life-yoke galling him; who does not understand why the 
bread-and-butter question could not have been solved by one great creative act 
instead of every man’s being obliged to wrench everything he gets from natur 
through hard work; the man who does not see a beneficent design and a superb 
necessity in the principle that every one should earn his own living—has gotten a 
wrong view of life, and will never get the splendid results out of his vocation that 
were intended for him. 

Multitudes of people do not half respect their work. They look upon it as a dis 
agreeable necessity for providing bread and butter, clothing and shelter—as un 
avoidable drudgery, instead of as a great man builder, a great life university for th: 
development of manhood and womanhood. They do not see the divinity in the spur 
of necessity which compels man to develop the best thing in him; to unfold his pos- 
sibilities by his struggle to attain his ambition, to conquer the enemies of his pros- 
perity and his happiness. They cannot see the curse in the unearned dollar, which 
takes the spur out of the motive. Work to them is sheer drudgery—an unmitigated 
evil. They cannot understand why the Creator did not put bread ready-made on 
trees. They do not see the stamina, the grit, the nobility, and the manhood in being 
forced to conquer what they get. No one can make a real success of his life when he 
is all the time grumbling or apologizing for what he is doing. It is a confession of 
weakness. 

What a pitiable sight to see one of God’s noblemen, made to hold up his head and 
be a king, to be cheerful and happy and to radiate power, going about whining and 
complaining of his work, even deploring the fact that he should have to work at all! 
It is demoralizing to allow yourself to do a thing in a half-hearted, grudging manner. 

There is a great adaptive power in human nature. The mind is wonderfully ad- 
justive to different conditions; but you will not get the best results until your mind 
is settled, until you are resolved not only to like your work, but also to do it in the 
spirit of a master and not in that of a slave. Resolve that, whatever you do, you 
will bring the whole man to it; that you will fling the whole weight of your being 
into it; that you will do it in the spirit of a conqueror, and so get the lesson and 
power out of it which come only to the conqueror. 

Put the right spirit into your work. Treat your calling as divine—as a call from 
Principle. If the thing itself be not important, the spirit in which you take hold 
of it makes all the difference in the world to you. It can make or mar the man. 
You cannot afford grumbling service or botched work in your life’s record. You 
cannot afford to form a habit of half doing things, or of doing them in the spirit 
of a drudge. Let other people do the poor jobs, the botched work, if they will. 


Keep your standards up, your ideals high. (690)—Orison Swett Marden 
(Tests may be written from this copy until May 15.) 
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the case of X-ing (Rule 17), Rewritten 

tter (Rule 19), and Transposition (Rule14). 

3. ERRORS IN PRINTED COPY. If 

rors are found in the printed copy, con- 

testants may correct same or may write as 

er copy; but in no case shall an error be 

rged against such words unless omitted, 
which case they must be penalized. 

t. PARAGRAPHING. 


st be indented five spaces, and only five 


Paragraphs 


\n error in paragraphing is penalized in ad 
tion to all other errors in same line. 

5. SPACES AND PUNCTUATION 

POINTS. All spaces and punctuation points 

re considered as parts of the preceding word; 

erefore, if an error exists in a word, punctua- 

or space, or in all three, but one 

enalty can be exacted. (See Rule 2.) 
6. PUNCTUATION POINTS 


inctuation point incorrectly made, inserted, 


ion point, 
Every 


ymitted, or in any manner changed from the 
printed copy, is an error, and must be pen- 
falls under Rules 2 


ilized as such unless it 


nd 5 
7. SPACING AFTER PUNCTUA- 
TION. Two spaces must follow the period, 
colon, interrogation point, and exclamation 
point—one space after all other points. Note: 


When punctuation is followed by quotes, the 
spacing follows the rule laid down for the 
punctuation point, viz.: A colon followed by 
quotes calls for two spaces after the quotes— 
1 comma followed by quotes should have but 


one 

8. DASHES. Dashes must be written 
with two hyphens without space before or 
ifter—no other form will be allowed. Note: 


Dashes, like other punctuation points, are 
subject to Rules 2 and 5. 

9. FIGURES. In counting the 
number of words, figures are divided into 


gross 


groups of three, counting from right to left, 
each group, with its dividing comma, if any, 
adding one word to the gross. In correcting, 
each group is considered as one word, the 
dividing comma being part of the preceding 
group. Where dollars and cents are shown, 
the two figures standing for cents, and the 
decimal point, shall be considered as a sepa- 
rate group, and the dollar sign shall be treated 
as a figure. 

10. COMPOUND WORDS. In 


pound words, as many words are added to the 


com 


gross as there are words in the compound, 
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thus “‘out-of-the-way’”’ is counted as four gross 
words. A hyphen in compounds is considered 
a part of the word which precedes it. 

11. FAULTY SHIFTING. An error 
must be charged in every case where the shift 
key is incorrectly used. If, in shifting, parts 
only of any upper or lower case character ap- 
pear, it is an error. If a complete upper or 
lower case character is plainly discernible it 
is no error. 

12. WORDS WRONGLY DIVIDED. All 
words wrongly divided at end of line must be 
penalized. Webster's ‘“International’’ and 
Funk and Wagnall'’s “Standard” dictionaries 
shall be the deciding authorities. Note: A 
word may appear in the printed copy at the 
end of a line, but may occur medially in con- 
testant’s work, one which may or may not be 
compounded “Devilfish,” if 
divided at end of line in the printed copy 


For example: 


would require hyphen for proper division, but 
medially, if contestant’s rendering conformed 
to either of the authorities named, there would 
be no error 


13. LIGHTLY STRUCK LETTERS. If 


the outline of any character is discernible 
there is no error—otherwise it must be pen- 
alized. 

14. TRANSPOSITION. Letters trans- 


posed in any word constitute an error, under 
Rule 1. Words whether 
word or many, are corrected as though no 
transposition existed, and an extra error is 
added for the transposition. 

15. CROWDING. No word shall occupy 
less than its proper number of spaces. 

16. LENGTH OF LINE. Except at end 


of paragraphs lines which have less than 61 


transposed one 


characters or more than 76—that is, all lines 
under 60 and over 75 on the scale, must be 
penalized one error, in addition to all other 
errors on said line 

17. X-ING. If a word is X-ed out, the 
original word shall be counted an error and 
another error charged for X-ing. If difficult 
to read the X-ed matter, the spacing of the 
X-ing shall be counted and as many words 
alloted from the printed copy as are called for 
by the spacing—two errors being charged for 
each word, one for the original error and one 
for the X-ing. 

18. LINE SPACING. All work must be 
double - spaced, “two notches.” All lines 
single-spaced or irregularly spaced must be 
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penalized one error in addition to all other 
errors in said lines. 

19. REWRITTEN MATTER. In re- 
written matter, every error, whether in the 
first writing or rewriting, must be penalized 
and one error added as a penalty for the re- 
writing. 


20. PILING. Piling shall be understood 
to mean the writing of all or any portion of 
the body of one character over that of another. 
The mere touching of the bodies of two letters 
does not constitute piling, there must be a 
plainly discernible case of the overlapping of 
a portion of one body upon another. Note: 
By “body” in the above is meant that part of 
any letter which would be bisected by a line 
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perfections made by a slight rebound of t 
are not penalized. 

Piling in spaces between words shall be 
corrected as follows: If a letter occupyi 
any portion of the space between words | 
nearer its proper place there is no error, oth 
wise an error must be charged. 

21. LENGTH OF PAGE. 
except the last, must have at least thirty-fiv: 
lines of writing, otherwise it must be penalized 

22. CUT CHARACTERS. Any word 
written so closely to top, bottom, or sides 
sheet that a portion of any letter is cut off 


Every page, 


must be penalized 

23. GROSS WORDS. 
of words shall be counted from the printed 
copy of matter used and from that amount all 


The gross number 








deductions for errors shall be made. Rewrit 


ten matter is not counted in the gross. 


 o) 
Drills 


parallel with the line of writing and drawn 
through the center of the lower case o. Im- 


You will find no better means of quickly subjugating the fingers than by prac- 
ticing words and sentences where successive stroking by one hand is required. 


Left-Hand Words 


verge aware carcass Grace zebra reward Stewart czar 
verge aware carcass Grace zebra reward Stewart czar 


vertex zareba wedge 
vertex zareba wedge 


vertebrae beeswax starter Crete 
vertebrae beeswax starter Crete 


Right-Hand Words 


pulp mulmul inky hypo onlook Pliny humph Polk nymph 
pulp mulmul inky hypo onlook Pliny humph Polk nymph 


ilk Milo nonyl Ohio Juno kiln imply hollo polyp joy 
ilk Milo nonyl Ohio Juno kiln imply hollo polyp joy 


Concentration Exercise 


feaze jollily tweezers non-union adverse 
feaze jollily tweezers non-union adverse 


sabre hoop 
sabre hoop 


rearward unholy facade ply Caesar pompon 
rearward unholy facade ply Caesar pompon 


dwarf Lynn 
dwarf Lynn 
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Sentences 


devastated area. 


evastated area. 


4 


Honolulu. 


Ve- were greatly exercised as we gazed at a vast war 


We were greatly exercised as we gazed at a vast war 


In my Opinion you should join no opium monopoly in 


In my opinion you should join no opium monopoly in 


Honolulu. 


A 


Questionnaire 


Are you going to get into the contest and win a certificate—definite proof of your 


ge 


Do you know that plenty of repetition practice will put wings to your fingers? 


Are you always exact in your timing? 


Easy, isn’t it, 


to see the value of this month's drills? 


Never allow yourself to rua over even five 


That is, after you have tried 


5. Did you notice that the sentences are composed almost wholly of words of one-hand 


roking? Can you originate a usable sentence 


Writer if you can! 


KA 


of this kind? A year’s subscription to the 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until 


Junior Test 

Make one perfect, properly placed copy of 
this article: 

The Bobolink. The happiest bird of our 
spring, and one that rivals the European 
lark in our estimation, is the bob-o-lincoln, or 
bobolink as he is commonly called. He ar- 
rives when Nature is in all her freshness and 
fragrance—‘‘the rains are over and gone, the 
flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the 
bobolink. He comes amidst the pomp and 
fragrance of the season; his life seems all sen- 
sibility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. 
He perches on the topmost twig of a tree or 
on some long, flaunting weed, and, as he rises 
and sinks with the breeze, pours forth a suc- 
cession of rich, tinkling notes, crowding one 
upon another like the outpouring melody of 
the skylark, and possessing the same rapturous 
character. 

As the year advances, as the clover blossoms 
disappear and the spring fades away into sum- 
mer, he gradually gives up his elegant tastes 
and habits, doffs his poetical suit of black, 
assumes a russet, dusty garb, and sinks to the 
gross enjoyments of common, vulgar birds. 


May 25, 


1920) 


His notes no longer vibrate on the ear; he is 
stuffing himself with the seeds of the tall 
weeds on which he lately swung and chanted 
so melodiously. He has become a gourmand. 
° 
Senior Test 

1. Arrange the following material into a 
well-displayed advertisement: 

Federal Securities Corporation (Incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of California), 
announces the opening of its offices in the 
First National Bank Building for the purpose 
of conducting a general business in the under- 
writing and distribution of such municipal and 
corporation securities as are suitable for con- 
servative investment. Executive personnel: 
Philip R. Clarke, President; Alvin F. Kramer, 
Vice-President; Hathaway Watson, Treasurer; 
Paul Wilder, Secretary. Board of Directors: 
Charles W. Folds, Mrs. Jacob Baur, Philip R. 
Clarke, H. Arnold Jackson, Byron V. Kanaley, 
Alvin F. Kramer, Walter A. Strong, Hatha- 
way Watson, Paul Wilder. Associated with 
the organization as stockholders are more than 
one hundred prominent business men, among 
whom are the following: James A. Patten, 
Wm. E. Clow, Alexander H. Revell, B. F. Af- 
fleck, John W. Kendrick, Edward Hines, Wm. 
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hos. E. Wilson, Silas H. Strawn, 
Robert J. Thorne, Albert Pick, T. Edward 
Wilder. Federal Securities Corporation, 641 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco, 
April 19, 1920. Telephone Presidio 7440. 

2. Use the following material in a single- 
spaced, one-page letter to make the greatest 


Wrigley, Jr 


possible appeal: 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Gentlemen: This is not a reply toa 
letter received from you. It is just our way 
of endeavoring to “‘scrape an acquaintance.” 
It may result in good to both of us, who 
knows? We want to have a word with you 
about letters. Just letters, that’s all. And 
first, about letters you receive, especially those 
of an advertising nature. Such letters are 
either typewritten or, more generally, made 
to appear like typewritten. letters. Many 
such you unhesitatingly consign to the waste 
basket; some attract your attention and you 
give them a hasty perusal; occasionally one 
comes which appears to be teeming with hu- 
man interest and sweeping in a fund of useful 
information. You not only read this letter 
carefully but you preserve it for future refer- 
ence. Now, why so much difference in these 
letters? There are reasons, of course. One 
is carelessly printed and it may be imperfectly 
constructed also. The other has been care- 
fully produced, and is faultless in its construc- 
tion; it is neither prolix nor is it too brief, but 
tells in a pleasing manner just what you want 
to know. Without dwelling on the subject 
we would like to introduce to you University 
Letters. We recommend them as things that 
bring results. It is our aim to have every 
letter turned out from this Shop as nearly 
perfect in construction and mechanical ap- 
pearance as it is possible to make it. When 
desired we assist the patron in preparing the 
letter, or we may write it entirely for him, if 
ordered to do so. Addressing, filling-in and 
mailing is also a part of our business. We in- 
close a Price List, and our telephone call is at 
the head of this sheet. Very truly yours, 
University Letter Shop. By 


2) 
QO. A. T. Club Prizes 


Gold Ring 
Marion H. Brown, Rider-Moore 
School, Trenton, N. J. 
Lilian Swanson, Denfeld High School, Du- 
luth, Minn. 


« Stewart 


Silver Pin 


Pearletta Young, Neodesha High School, 


Neodesha, Kans. 
Bronze Pin 


Henry Symons, State High School, Morris, 
Minn. 
Mary F. Miller, 


Monmouth, IIl. 


Monmouth High School, 
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Honorable Mention 


Frederick B. Case, Rider-Moore 
School, Trenton, N. J 

Robert Ray, Rider-Moore & Stewart Sc! 
Trenton, N 

Manuel Garcia, High School, Caguas, P 

G. Merrill Fox, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Blanche Boylen, Monmouth High S 
Monmouth, II! 

Waldo Bemis, Hardwick 
wick, Vt 

Earl Wenz, Coraopolis High School, Cora 
lis, Pa 

Marion G 
School, 

Florence E 


x Ste 


Academy, H 


McDonough, St. Patrick Hig 
Stoneham, Mass 


Dunn, Buffalo, N. Y 


100°, Clubs 


Munkhoff, Independence Hig 
School, Independence, lowa 

Esther E. Dreitzler, Fort Dodge High Sch 
Fort Dodge, lowa 

Anna M. ‘Curry, Stillwater 
Stillwater, Minn. 


Katherine 


Schoo 


High 


with five dozen liquor 


‘Pack my box 


jugs,”’ is the shortest sentence in the lar 
guage containing all the letters of the alpha 
bet. But July 1 the fellow 
so is apt to draw one of the longest sentences 


Pittsburgh. 


sinc who does 


on record The 


Optimist, 


OO? 


‘IF NOT CALLED FOR IN TEN 


DAYS” 


Away back in 1882 when Timothy O. Howe 
of Wisconsin was postmaster general in the 
cabinet of President Chester A. Arthur, a 
recent issue of the Chicago Tribune tells us, 
a letter was mailed from the Ebbitt house 
here to Col. Charles E. Sherman, a guest at 
the Metropolitan hotel, seven blocks away. 

The letter bore the admonition: ‘Post 
master will please return to above address if 
not called for in ten days.’’ But the letter 
mailed on April 27, 1882, apparently was not 
called for in ten days or even in more than 
thirty-seven years, for it was returned to the 
Ebbitt house to-day. 

While the letter was going the seven 
blocks and returning there have been sixteen 
postmaster generals—Timothy O. Howe ol 
Wisconsin, Walter Q. Gresham of Indiana, 
Frank Hatton of lowa, William F. Vilas ol 
Wisconsin, Don M. Dickinson of Michigan, 
John Wanamaker of Pennsylvania, Wilson 
S. Bissell of New York, William L. Wilson of 
West Virginia, James A. Gary of Maryland, 
Charles Emory Smith of Pennsylvania, Rob- 
ert J. Wynne of Pennsylvania, Henry C 
Payne of Wisconsin, George B. Cgrtelyou of 
New York, George Von L. Meyer of Mass- 
achusetts, Frank H. Hitchcock of Massachu- 
setts, and Albert Sidney Burleson of Texas 
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; In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
? have been exceptionally successful. Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
> 

H of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
; work which has proved more than ordinarily successful. A two years’ sub- 
? scription to the Gregg Writer will be given for each accepted contribution 
> 

; ‘ 
o* 








The Application Method 
formerly spent much time in the short- 
hand class in the explanation and illus- 
tration of principles and in drilling stu- 
After they 
had written a word correctly I frequently re- 


dents on the repetition of rules. 


quired them to give the rule which applied. 
| found that my students became accurate 
writers and that they would pass an excell- 
ent examination on the rules, but they had 
difficulty in developing speed. 

I finally made up my mind that there was 
something wrong with my method of instruc- 
tion, and I have gradually got away from the 
explanation and drill method to what I call 
the application method. My explanations 
ire brief and as pointed as possible, but the 
students are drilled from the very beginning 
to apply every principle to new words. I 
give much dictation in class on both new and 
practiced matter, and I make it as varied as 
possible—words, sentences, letters, and literary 
matter. 

In emphasizing a principle I have the 
students write and often rewrite its most 
common applications, but I do not spend the 
valuable time of the shorthand class in hav- 
ing students repeat rules. I find that my 
students are better readers, write a better 
style because of the additional writing prac- 
tice, and that they attain speed much more 
readily than with the methods I formerly 
used.—A nonymous. 


Assuring “Touch” Typewriting 

I have the student cut carbon paper the 
size of lesson paper and insert between lesson 
paper and “front sheet.”” The typing is 
done with ribbon thrown off as for stencil 
cutting. The lesson is typed, of course, by 
means of the carbon, the student not being 
able to see the typing. I require the use of 
the same front sheet until badly worn, so that 
one line is cut over the other and student 
cannot read from the impression made by 


type cutting the paper.— Mrs. B. W. Madden, 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York 
City. 

How They Use the Wordsign Chart 

The wordsign chart which appeared in the 
August Gregg Writer has been cut out and 
pasted in the back of the Manual on one of 
the back advertising pages. It is pasted 
with the words “A Wordsign Chart” along 
the long, outside of the book. Thus, by proper 
folding, the book may be turned around and 
the chart appear as a whole for speed work 
for the few minutes at the end of a period, 
as suggested in the August magazine.—Lucy 
Townley, Ithaca Public Schools, Ithaca, Neu 
York. 

Tracing the Fault 

Each pupil types (or writes if he is a be 
ginner) on every sheet to be submitted to m« 
the number of the machine on which the 
work was done. Then when errors which 
might be either the fault of the machine or 
of the pupil appear, I know exactly which 
machine to test to determine whether the 
need is for repair or for correction of faulty 
operating.—May L. Furman, East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Trying Out the Unsophisticated 

Frequently in my work I find that there 
are a few students who, before they are suf 
ficiently advanced, feel certain that they can 
take dictated letters and type them satisfa 
torily As an experiment, I send them to the 
Superintendent or to the High School teach 
ers to take two or three short letters. Before 
such work is transcribed, I go over their 
notes with them quite critically, as well as 
checking the typewritten letters very, very 
Three birds are killed by such 
stones: The Superintendent has some let- 
ters off his mind, the student gets some good 
practice, and, incidentally, he has eliminated 
some of that cock-sure feeling.— Harry Rayl, 
Charleston High School, Charleston, Til. 
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What Analysis Has Done for Modern Business—I 
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—H. J. Barrett, in the New 
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Have You Any Back Numbers 


to Spare? 


TE frequently reccive calls for issues 
/ thatare out ol stoc! ometimes Coy ies 
from several years back Cn the other 


hand every little while some one writes us 
soliciting our assistance in disposing of ac- 
cumulated back numbers 

} We should like to be in a position to co 
éperate with both groups of friends, but 
demand for back numbers is not sufficiently 
uniform to warrant our purchasing them 
from those who have CO} ies to sell, and with 
out some systematic plan for keeying a 


record of issues that art availabk in the 


hands of our readers, we find ourselves 
unable to render assistance to those who 
want certain coy ies to complete their sets, o1 
for other spc cial purposes. 


Accordingly, we propose to our readers the 


following: 


} If, you have magazines for sale, send us a 
list typewritten on regular letter-sized paper 
(S¥x11), leaving a 24-inch margin at the 
left-hand side for Linding, and showing the 
issues you have to oner in ordet by date, 
beginning with the oldest, with the price at 


1 


which you are willing to sell in a column at 
the right of the sheet his form is requ sted 
to make it possible to incorporate your 
original lists in our permanent records and 
avoid any chance of error in CO} ving the lists. 


Requests for magazines you would like to 


secure for your own files should be made on 
a separate sheet or by letter 

Address both lists to the Exchange Bureau 
of the Gregg Writer, 631 South Wabash 
Avenue, ( hicago 


There is a special demand at present for 


complete sets of Volumes XIX and XX in 


condition for binding 


o 


“Did your late employer give you a tes- 
timonial?”’ 

“Yes, but it doesn’t seem to do me any 
good.” 

‘“‘What did he say 

‘I was one of the best men his firm had 


ever turned out 


yy 


oO? 


Intelligent and systematic practise of 
Thrift develops a higher type of individual 


and increases the strength of the nation, 
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The Young Woman In Business 


By Dorothy Dix 


Copyright, 1919. by the Wheeler Svndicate. In 


YOUNG woman who is just starting 
out in business asked a very success- 
I ; 
would point out to her the way to success. 
“What must a girl do to get on in a busi- 
ness office?’”” she asked. “Some girls stay 
put at the same salary and in the same posi- 
tion year after year,’’ she said, ‘‘while other 
girls climb up to private 
and to being heads of departments, and places 
of importance with good salaries. When | 
talk it over with the girls they always speak 
of pull and favoritism, and hint at scandals 
between the boss and the favored one. I don’t 
believe this, and what I want to know is what 
a girl must do in order to advance herself. 
What are the qualities in her that attract her 
employer's favorable notice?”’ 


ful business man the other day if he 


secretaryships, 


“There is no royal road to success,’’ replied 
the man, “and this is true of a woman just 
as much as it is of a man. There is no sex 
in work. Fitnessis the only thing that enables 
a girl to get a good place and hold it. 

“She must know her job down to the bot- 
tom. She must be reliable and dependable, 
and she must have energy and grit and de 
termination. She must like her work for its 
own sake, for I’ve never known anybody, 
either man or woman, to make a success of 
the thing that his or her heart was not in. 
If you do not like your work and do not take a 
pride in doing it, you had better get out and 
try something else. You will never get any- 
where in it. 

‘Aside from the fundamentals of business, 
however, there are a lot of points that are 
worth the consideration of every girl in busi- 
ness, because they score for her or against her. 

“The first of these is time. The girl who 
her eye on the clock 
In my 


never gets 
office the 
work is supposed to commence at a quarter 


works with 
to the top of the ladder. 
of nine. Of the forty girls I employ there are 
thirty-nine who never get in until the clock 
strikes nine. Then they spend five or ten 
minutes in the dressing room, primping, and 
powdering their noses. 

“I noticed that the fortieth girl was al- 
ways at the office by half-past eight or earlier, 
and that she never dreamed of leaving at night 


until the last bit of work was done. Her wor 
is really no better than that of several of th 
come-late-and-go-early girls, but I have ad 
vanced her over all of their heads, althoug 
she has only been with me six months and t! 
others have been with me for years. 
“Another point I would call to the att 

tion of girls is the necessity of working whil 
they work and giving their whole attentio: 
to their job. As I pass through my big outer 
othce i day I 


girls who never look up, 


a dozen times notice certai! 


who are never chat 
tering, who are engrossed with the thing the 
hand. They are giving me honest 
Other girls are looking around and 
whispering to each other 
what ‘he said’ and ‘she said,’ and the 
they have got. Every one of the 


have in 
service. 
chattering and 
about 


‘dates’ 


earnest workers is slated for a move-up as 
soon as the opportunity presents itself, and the 
slackers will be the ones I will dispense wit! 
if business gets a bit bad.” 


oOo 


Shorthand Correspondents 
N ERROR 


ary list in the name of Mr. Pedro 
ye Zottele C, P. O. Box 694, Iquique 
Chile. Please note that the name should be 
spelled Z instead of L as given in the original 
list. Mr. Zottele will correspond «in either 
English or Spanish. 
The following new entries have been mad 
to the list of writers who wish to exchang: 


was made in the Jam 


correspondence in shorthand: 


Miss Mitzi Lurie, 548 Windsor Ave., Hart 
ford, Conn. 

Ruth Potts, 
ton, D. C. 

Arthur 
Oregon. 

Vera Marquardt, Mankato 
College, Mankato, Minn. 

Julia Warloe, Moose Lake, Minn. 

Wm. M. Hain, 402 N. Kansas Ave., Marce 
line, Mo 

Alma Prochaska, 4319 Raible Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Bertha A. Atwood, 358 Central St., Mans- 
field, Mass. 

Faye L. 
Mass. 

Helene Jensen, 1103 F 


1345 L St., N. W., Washing- 


Buescher, 335 Ivy St., Portland, 


Commercial 


Hoyle, 234 West St., Mansfield, 


St., Fresno, Calif. 
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Hezekiah’s Formula—lII 


Bruce Barton 


Whenever you see a man who is successful in soctety, 
try to discover what makes him pleasing, and, if possible, 
adopt his system. 


—Disraeli. 
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Association Discusses 


‘Fourteen Points in Shorthand Teaching” 


l THE February meeting of the G. S. 
A. of New York City, at the Mc- 
lpin Hotel, Mr. H. A. Hagar, general 
manager of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
spoke on the “Fourteen Points in Short- 
leaching’’—repeating his success with 
ilar address given at the recent meeting 
National Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
in Chicago. Extracts from Mr. 
rs paper ap] eared in the February issue 
magazine. 
us phases of the subject were discussed 
Mark I. Markett, of the High School 
New York City; Mr. a. ed 
ns, of the Plainfield, New Jersey, High 
|: Mr. Benjamin Greenwald, of the 
hwick High School, New York City : Miss 
\ustin of the East Orange, New Jersey, 
School: Miss Alice M. Hunter; Mr. 
rris Blodnick, Mr. Samuel Hoffman, Mr. 
eg, Mr. SoRelle, and others. 
Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor of the 
1 Educational News and secretary of the 


ommerce, 
} 


lifornia State Teachers’ Association, who 
pened to be present, gave one ol the most 
iring addresses the Association has had 
good fortune to took Mr. 


gar’s address as a text, and from his wide 


hear. He 


erience as an educator, editor, and traveler 
howed how many of the fourteen points 
re fundamental in all teaching. The two 
that Mr. Chamberlain emphasized 
The importance of giving the right 
rthand forms in presenting the principles; 


1, second, motivating speed along with 
ry. He said: 
“James says: ‘Habit being such a won- 
rful thing in education, never do the wrong 
ing, do the right thing as many times as you 

You will remember that the 
nts was: ‘Don’t put the wrong form on 
I don’t know anything about 
have occasion to dictate 


one of 
board.’ 
rthand. I may 
n my office sixty or seventy or two hundred 
I don’t know anything about 
technical points. But I do know this: 
I care not what it is, you never want the wrong 
wm in front of a class. The truth of this 
is been proved time and time again. 
of the 
talking about 


ters a day. 


motivation of 
that 


the matter 
You were just 


“Then 


| eed. 


when I got to my feet. As to whether we can 
develop speed and at the same time develop 
accuracy, I know that I made my mistake 
many and many a time in teaching teachers 
how ‘You know; proceed 
from the known to the the 
simple to the complex,’ etc. It was only a 
half-truth. Many atime you can do the thing 
better, with greater accuracy, if you demand 
speed, because if we don't demand speed we 
the energizing that 
always accompanies it—we are not getting 
I have slept many a 


to teach and said, 
unknown, from 


are losing great lorce 
down to brass tacks. 
time in my seat, dozed away, when if the 
teacher had demanded that we get busy, | 
would have gotten busy. I can see that that 
is particularly true in shorthand. I am glad 
that that 
myself say that 


to have the chance to say is par- 
ticularly true; I wish to hear 
in order to re-convince myself of the truth of 
the thing.” 

Mr. Chamberlain also spoke at some length 
against the practice of “lecturing” to a class, 
and went on to recite how this was an almost 
universal practice in the institutions of higher 
learning, but that it was a dangerous practice 
in shorthand teaching, because in shorthand, 
action must accompany knowledge. He con- 
cluded by saying that the new president of 
the University of California had stated in his 
acceptance of the new position that a uni- 
versity existed for three fundamental pur- 


poses: First, that the primary service of the 


university was in teaching; sec ond, projec ting 


itself to the people; third, research and 
scientific investigation in order to have more 
material from which to teach. 


* . * 

Progress of the survey of New York busi- 
ness houses with the idea in view of ascertain- 
ing how present teaching methods squared 
with actual business practice, was reported. 
A gratifying number of replies had been re- 
ceived to the letter sent to the business houses, 
expressing a willingness to codperate. A 
comprehensive questionnaire had been pre- 
pared for the use of the teachers in making 
their interviews and was given out at the 
meeting, the teachers volunteering for this 
work in a way that indicated their keen in- 
terest and belief in the value of the informa- 
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tion to be secured. A few of the chief ques- 
tions are: 

What are the most frequent mistakes made 
by beginners in your office? 

How much fundamental education do you 
feel desirable for your prospective stenogra- 
phers and bookkeepers? 

What standards do you require in short- 
hand and typing? 

Check the qualities which you take into con- 
sideration in employing stenographers and 
bookkeepers, and the qualities which you find 
generally lacking in beginners. 

rhe organization of the survey and data 
which the committees hope to secure may be 
of interest to other teachers planning work 
along similar lines. 


oOo 
The Use of Words 
By Frank V. Irish 


ENIUS creates ideas; talent uses the 
material supplied by others. Genius 
depends largely upon the imagination, 

and reaches its ends by a kind of intuitive 
power: TJalent depends more upon mental 
training and the perfect command of all the 
faculties. 

Sufficient means what one actually needs; 
enough, what one desires. The miser may 
have sufficient, but he never has enough. The 
learned man may have sufficient education, 
but he never has enough. 

The proud man esteems himself; the vain 
man desires the esteem of others. A man 
may be too proud to be vain. 

Abundance is more than is needed; plenty 
means a sufficient supply. One may have 
plenty and yet not have an abundance. 

Truth belongs to propositions; veracity to 
persons. We should speak of the ¢ruth 
of history and the veracity of the historian. 

The worth of anything depends upon its 
real merit; its value, upon what it would bring. 


Worth is permanent; value is changeable. 


Timidity implies a liability to any kind of 
fear, physical or moral. Shyness arises from 
thinking too much about oneself, and diffi- 
dence from underrating one’s own powers, 
combined with a dread of censure. Shyness 


and bashfuiness often imply awkwardness. 
Patience implies an uncomplaining endur- 
ance of continuous trials or suffering. Forti- 
tude enables one to endure some great calam- 
ity or affliction with serenity. Resignation 
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implies patient acquiescence in that which 
seems inevitable, submission to a higher pow- 
er, and is always passive in its nature. 

Civility is less than politeness. Every one 
who has any self-respect is at least civi 
Courtesy is more formal and less kindly than 
politeness. A polished person is outwardly 
very polite, but may not possess genuine kind 
liness of feeling. Well-bred implies a general 
good behavior. 

Beautiful really includes other terms of 
admiration, and is stronger than any of them 
except lovely. Handsome implies beauty in a 
large way. A woman slight in figure or an 
infant may be pretty, but not handsome. 
Handsome behavior is always fair and hon- 
orable, but a heroic action would never be 
called handsome. Lovely 
softness and delicacy, and cannot be applied 
to man. A woman may be beautiful, hand- 
some, lovely, fine. A man cannot be beautiful 
or lovely, but he may be handsome and fine. 

Glad is the lowest, and joyful and delighted 
the highest, of these emotions. It requires 
some external event to cause one to be 
joyful or delighted, and these emotions are 


implies a certain 


necessarily transient. 

A timid person may be open in his disposi- 
tion, but one who is frank is bold and fearless 
Frankness should not be used for bluntness, 
which implies an undesirable freedom of 
speech. A candid person is fair in mind, al- 
ways ready to acknowledge a fault or error. 
Ingenuousness is an inborn moral quality, and 
includes both openness and candor. 

To be foolhardy is to have courage without 
sense or judgment. Rashness is applied to a 
risk taken without due 
rash person acts precipitately; a foolhard) 
person is reckless in the extreme. 


consideration. A 


A cruel person is one who takes pleasure in 
the pain or suffering of another. Barbarous 
and savage are similar in meaning, but savage 
implies greater violence. One who is inhuman 
is brutal and incapable of any feeling of com- 


passion.— New Orthography and Orthoepy. 
Aa o> 
©, GF ° 


“I understand are trying a new ste- 
nographer.”’ 

ee” 

*‘What do you think of her?” 

**I wonder how a girl with such big, dreamy 
eyes can be so merciless toward the English 
language.’’—Birmingham Age- Herald 


you 
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The Typewriter and [ts Inventor—III 
( tinued from page 342) 


4 
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The Typewriter and Its Inventor—IV 


— Literary Digest 








It is related that a clerk in the patent office asked to be assigned to a 
post in some other department on the ground that practically everything had 
been invented and he wanted to change before he lost his job. That was in 
Eighteen Hundred Thirty-three.—Meredith Nicholson. 
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ter difficu 





(he Shorthand Reporter- 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better way of performing your work, pess it on through the » 

he problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


~artment. If you encoun- 


To Give means to Receive. 








An Obligation and a Pleasure 


Y dear Fellow Shorthand Reporter: 
We are rapidly approaching the 
culmination of an event in the 
rthand profession concerning which every 
rthand reporter may feel his just share of 
ide. While every business and every pro- 
rendered its full 
easure of service during the war, still we 
st pause to remember that the shorthand 


ssion, we must concede, 


fession had in the military service of the 
ntry during the war emergency as great, 

if not greater, percentage of its members than 
other business or profession. This we 
believe the facts will but we cannot 
show concretely what the shorthand profes- 
sion has done without knowing the facts. 
lo this end we not only invite your coépera- 
tion, but request, so far as we may, that you 
lay aside your present duties for fifteen min- 
utes to give the War Record Committee the 
most earnestly desires to 


show, 


information it 
obtain. 

[his is a personal letter to you which re- 
quires an answer, the same as though it were 
written on engraved stationery and sent under 
first-class postage. 

If your being ever thrilled with pride be- 


cause you were a shorthand reporter, now is 
the time to pay the debt you owe to the pro- 


fession, by writing to some member of the 
Committee whose address you will find given 
at the end of this article, giving the informa- 
tion requested of you. The Committee ought 
to receive a letter from you—and that means 
every shorthand, reporter in the country— 
within a day or two after this article is placed 
before you. The Committee desires to know: 

1. The name and present address, if pos- 
sible, of every shorthand reporter who was in 
the military service of the country during the 
war, 

2. A statement of about 200 words in 
length, concerning the military service ren- 


dered by each shorthand reporter, giving the 
date of his entry into the service, his various 
assignments, promotions, battles ip which he 
took part, rank at date of discharge, and any 
other information of interest to the shorthand 
profession. 

3. <A very brief statement of service ren- 
dered by any shorthand reporter in any of the 
auxiliary war organizations. 


This information should be in the hands of 
the Committee now so that a study may be 
made of it and the war record of the reporting 
profession properly presented to the forth- 
coming convention of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association in Denver next 
August. This will be one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to the furtherance of pres- 
tige of shorthand reporters that the Associa- 
tion has been able to give its members in 
many years. 

Sacrifice, unselfishness, good sportsman- 
ship, and interest in others are fundamentals 
of good citizenship. Two thousand years 
ago it was declared that greater love hath 
no man than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friend. For the protection of the 
home, the most institution in our 
form of government, for the freedom of our 
country and of the world, for the mainte- 
nance of law and order, our fellow shorthand 
reporters were willing to lay down their lives 
—and, in fact, some of them did. 


sacred 


At Chateau Thierry, at San Mihiel, at Bel- 
leau Woods, in the Meuse-Argonne, on the 
sea and in the air, our profession did its share, 
and your Committee now, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the Association, Mr. 
Charles W. Reitler, of Denver, simply wants 
to present a record of the splendid spirit of 
unselfishness among our members, of their 
gallant achievements, noble sacrifices of 
personal gain for the common good, and, in 
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Answer to Bill to Terminate Trust—V 
(Concluded) 








Key see page 382.) 
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ases, 
dom. 
st to illustrate the type of information 
lesire, we are giving an example typical 
statement such as we should like to get 
every reporter in the The 
1tement sent in by Colonel John J. Mc- 


service. 


reads 


ness, 


COLONEL JOHN J. MCGUINNESS 


4 Official Reporter 


Helena, Montana 


In active military service of Montana from 
December, 1905. 1910, assigned as Major to 
{1 Montana Infantry. 1914, second in com- 
ind of troops during labor troubles at Butte; 
1916, during Border troubles, in command Ist 
talion of regiment stationed at Douglas, 


ie \rizona; February, 1917,in command of regi- 


— 


& ment: 


promoted to Colonel March 30, 1917; 
regiment numbered 163rd Infantry and 
signed to 41st Division; took regiment over- 
is Dec. 15, 1917, landing in France Jan- 
iry 1, 1918; Division made Replacement 
Division immediately and officers and men 
sent to First Corps; District Commander First 
District, St. Aignan, France, February, 1918; 
Honorably Discharged September 4, 1918. 


as- 


The element of “other interesting informa- 
ion” is contained in the added note from 
Colonel McGuinness, showing that his son— 


I do not know if it will be of any interest to 
you in this connection, but my son, Captain 
Claude E. McGuinness, who was a captain in 
my regiment and was transferred to the 23rd 
Infantry, 2nd Division, was decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre by the French Govern- 
ment. 


Special assignments, decorations for 
bravery, and any unusual service should be 


reported as such “other interesting informa- 


tion.”’ 
This is no time for modesty indiffer- 
No one should expect the Committee 


to write him a second time to get informa- 


or 


ence. 


tion. It is for the honor of the whole profes- 
sion that we are asking for this information, 
ind the honor of the profession is at stake! 
If we cannot get the information we cannot 
make the showing the profession is entitled 
to have made, and therefore, in the archives 
of the country, there will be, without your 
help and active interest, a poor showing of 
what, as a matter of fact, was an exemplary 
and full service rendered by a single pro- 
fession. 

Your Committee has met with considerable 
lisappointment in getting replies to person- 
illy written letters sent under first-class 
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postage. Shorthand reporters do not seem 
to appreciate always that their fellow short- 
hand reporters and committeemen are per- 
haps just as busy as any of those to whom 
these Association letters come, and that on 
behalf of the Association they owe it to them 
selves and to the profession they represent to 
answer the letters which they receive. It 
would not be very much trouble for every 
one who reads this appeal for codperation to 
write the Committee a letter giving all the 
information in regard to this matter in his 
possession. Your Committee feel their deep 
personal and professional obligation in the 
matter, and you may rest assured that to the 


best of their ability they will catalog the 
information in a way that will do credit to 
all of us. This appeal, therefore, becomes 


personal between you and the Committee, 
and shorthand re- 
porter in the country to respond generously 


we are expecting every 
and promptly, writing us a letter giving full 
information concerning the military service 
of the shorthand reporters. And if you have 


no information, write us to that effect. 


Now the auxiliary war service is just as 
important for the purpose of this record as 
any other service. If you any of 
acquaintances among shorthand 
rendered any service in the following organ 


or your 


reporters 


izations we want a very brief description of 
that service: 


Red Cross 

Knights of Columbus 

Bs Ee Soe OO 

Y.W.C.A 

Salvation army 
Four-Minute Men 

Liberty Loan Organizations 
Exemption Boards 

Legal Advisory Boards 


BID Ue wre 


— 


For instance, | know of one reporter whose 
service in the auxiliary war organizations can 
be summarized as follows 

Four-Minute Man, salesman in Third and 


Fourth Liberty Loans, in War Savings Stamp 
Drive and in United Charities Drive. 

Phat is typical of the record we will be able 
to use for auxiliary One of our re 
porters was a member of the State Council 
of Defense in his state. One reporter organ- 
ized the Red Cross organization in her coun- 
ty. Others served on the legal advisory 
boards, others on the war exemption boards 
It is this par- 


servi c 


and in numerous other wavs. 
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ticular information which we earnestly and 
most respectfully ask you to give us. 


This is no time to consider race, creed, or 
political afhliation. This is no time to consider 
any particular type of reporter, whether he 
happens to be working on a salary, occupying 
an official position, or engaged in conducting 
a general reporting business. We want a record 
of whatever service was rendered by every 
shorthand rerforter in the country—writers of 
all systems of shorthand—and by any not 
previously engaged as reporters whose war 
service included shorthand reporting work. 
Send us your own personal report and also 
the names and addresses of any reporters 
you know to have served, so that we may 
get in touch with them, too. 


If we have succeeded in arousing your 
interest or your sympathy to the extent of 
sending us the information you have, the 
Committee will feel most appreciative of any 
effort it may take on your part to send the 
information to us immediately after the 
receipt of this general request. 
the 
assem- 


The presentation of this record to 
National Association in convention 
bled in Denver, next August, will be one of 
the features of the convention. It should be 
a very happy occasion, and every one should 
make it a point to be present at the conven- 
tion to take part in this worth-while tribute 
to our fellow shorthand reporters and heroes. 
It is not too early to begin planning to be 
present. 


By working together we can establish a 
confidence on the part of the public which 
will contribute substantially to our future 
success, and in the proportion that each busi- 
ness or profession so conducts itself as to 
be worthy of the confidence of the great public 
in this commonwealth, will the whole com- 
monwealth be just the kind of nation that 
our fellow shorthand reporters have fought 
for and have died to preserve. Surely one of 
the least things we can do in the way of grati- 
fication and appreciation of the sacrifices 
made by those who were in the military serv- 
ice, is to record in proper and suitable form 
a history of that service. It is being done 
in other professions and in general business 
organizations. With your help the showing 
that can be made by the shorthand reporting 
profession will make you proud that you are 
one of a class of workers whose patriotism 
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and vigor, demonstrated in the war 
gency, was exemplary. 


Submitted on behalf of the War R 
Committee, by Frederick H. Gurtler. 


WAR RECORD COMMITTEE 


William Ballinger, 
310 County Court House, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
H. H. Harris, 
1012 California Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Buford Duke, 
Stahlman Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Frederick H. Gurtler, Chairman, 
69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


—duty to defend this suit against the attack 
made herein upon the trust created by said 
will, and to resist the effort herein made to 
terminate said trust contrary to the intent 
of said testatrix, Margaret H. Brown, as 
expressed in her said last will and testament; 
that this defendant as Trustee as aforesaid 
has employed the firm of Hollett, Hollett & 
Hollett to represent her as such Trustee and 
has consulted and advised with them, and she 
asks the ratification and approval of this 
honorable court of her employment of such 
counsel to represent her as such Trustee in 
this litigation, and that the reasonable fees 
and charges of said attorneys and solicitors, 
subject to the approval of this honorable 
court, for all their services during the con- 
tinuance of this cause and until the final 
termination of this suit, together with all 
court costs and other necessary expenses in 
the defense of this suit, be charged against 
and declared to be a lien upon the interest of 
the complainant in said trust estate, in the 
event of the failure of said complainant to 
successfully prosecute this suit. 


13. As to all the other matters in said bill 
of complaint contained and not herein spe- 
cifically answered, this defendant says she has 
no knowledge thereof, save by the allegations 
of said bill of complaint, and she therefore 
neither admits nor denies the same, but 
demands strict proof thereof if the court 
shall deem any such allegations material and 
pertinent. 


14. And this defendant denies that the 
said complainant is entitled to the relief, or 
any part thereof, in his bill of complaint 
demanded, and prays the same advantage of 
this answer as if she had pleaded or demurred 
to said bill of complaint; and prays to be hence 
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ence to the Chairman, J. 
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reasonable costs 


Anna Brown, 
Individually and as Trustee 
r, Hottet & HOLLET, 
rs for Defendant, Anna Brown 
Trustee, Etc. 


© oO . 
The N.S. R.A. Speed Contest 
pk SIDENT REITLER 
I pointed the 
N 


has reap- 


who served on the 


men 

S. R. A. Speed Contest Committee 

ear—J. E. Fuller, Chairman, Goldey 

( ve, Wilmington, Delaware; Henry S. 
Sanders, Secretary, 601 W. 181st St., New 
York City; Edwin L. Allen, 707 Curry Build- 


ve, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Frederick 
H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
is; Frank Weller, Clayton, Missouri. 
\lthough it is too early to set the date or 
nounce the rules for the contest to be 
Denver this the 
es to call for suggestions from any 
There 
Detroit, and, as soon as the 


d in year, Committec 
Ww ho 
some discussion 


in erested. Was 


the rules at 
Proceedings of that Convention appear, the 
that 

given consideration. 
Last year for the first time, literary matter 
as dictated at 215 and 230 words a minute. 


nts brought out in discussion will 


due 


Does anyone want those speeds this year? 

Is there objec tion to the rule that no con- 
testant will be permitted to submit more 
in three transcripts? 

It seems likely (in view of the experience 


Detroit) that the Committee may not be 
able to provide machines or typists. The 
lternative would be that contestants must 


either transcribe in longhand or supply their 
wn machines and typists. 


It is possible that the entry fee, which has 


alv ays been two dollars heretofore, may have 
to be It surely will if the Com- 
mittee must rent machines and hire typists. 
Questions, criticisms, sugges- 
tions—anything for the good of the contest 
will be welcomed. Now is the time to speak 
vour mind. Changes can hardly be made at 
he last moment. Address your correspond- 


E. Fuller. 


increased. 


comments, 





“Na 


© St. Just. 
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in this behalf most wrongfully sus- 
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Key to “Your Salary” 
(For shorthand plate see page 351.) 

For the benefit of readers who 
hout th as- 


print 
each month the key lo one plate. 


are studying vr 


sistance of a teacher, we 


are you getting? Twelve 
Iwelve? Oh, you are 


How much salary 
a week, did you say? 
talking about dollars! 

What else are you getting? The® chance 
to learn Business, are you not? Experience! 
In other countries you have to pay for that; 
you do not receive pay for it. 

What® else are you getting? Association 
with men farther up the ladder you hope to 
climb. Well, each one of them is giving you 
a part’’ of all he has, all that he has learned, 
all the skill or ability he has acquired. He 
may not know that he is giving!®® it, but he 
is—if you are the right kind of chap 

What we are exudesin a sort of essence which 
pervades to some!” extent all those about us 
If you are in the atmosphere of skill, you must, 
unless you are hopeless, absorb skill 
If you are™® in the atmosphere of success, 


some 


you must absorb some of the elements of 
success. If there are great men above you 
in the organization, then'”® their personality 


must to a certain degree pervade the organ 
ization and a portion of their greatness will 
find lodgment in your system—if you will? 
let it. 

What is yvour wage 


your twelve dollars— 


compared with these returns? It is only 
the dividend from your investment of time 
and effort,?*5 the dividend that can be with- 
drawn from the business month by month 
without impairing the principal sum, the 
capital investment which accumulates from 


remember 
dividends, a 
Pace Student. 


favorable experience.**® And 
greater capital insures greater 


greater wage! (260 The 


CO° 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


doug! 


> 


A tanned iboy on holiday stepped 


up to the counter of a casino on the 
coast of Brittany and asked for a bathing 
suit. He deposited the five francs required of 


all patrons. 


“You get the money back, you know, 
when you return the suit,” said the Young 
Men's Christian Association girl at the 


counter. 

“Sure, I know it,”’ said the soldier, grin- 
ning. ‘“That’s why I'm hiring this suit. 
I'm not going in swimming. I'm just going to 
hang onto the suit until it’s time for me to 


return to camp. Then I'll turn it in and 
have at least five francs in my jeans. Get 
me?” 

His five francs went on deposit in this 


unusual “‘bank.’’— New York Times 
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Short Stories in Shorthand 
. wall 


Over the Tea Cup 








Beating Orpheus 


A Legal Inquiry 


Counter Attack 


A Word to the Wise 


Laudable Indeed 


Technical 





